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OcToBER ISTH, 1943. 


THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITH, 1643! 


Leviticus xxvi; Titus ii. 
“ Sound doctrine . . . faith . . . speech” (Tit. ii. 1, 2, 8). 


Wuewn our Lord referred us to the Scriptures He meant the 
O.T. I do not suppose many of you have read Leviticus. Yet 
we cannot ride réughshod even over Leviticus. Amid all the 
details of outmoded, superseded sacrificial regulations there are 
wonderful glimpses of the kind of thing that Jesus Christ pro- 
claims to us with authority. To-day let us recollect that the 
Lorp God always speaks with authority. Every book of Moses 
tells the tale of Israel’s laxness visited with punishment, and 
yet of the wonderful divine intervention on behalf of an obedient 
Israel. In Leviticus xxvi God’s people are shown how their 
fidelity in this life shall bring them to the promised land. But 
He also reveals the reward of insincerity and disobedience 
towards Himself. To Him the whole story is written plain; 
defeat, subjection, imprisonment in their own iniquities and in 
those of their fathers; pining away they shall confess their sins 
and their walking contrary to Him. And of course God also 
in His anger walked contrary to them. God is never passive 
towards His sinning people; He cannot away with iniquity; 
He will walk contrary to them, His hand guiding their enemies 
to victory. And note the words: “ If then their uncircumcised 
heart be humbled, and they then accept of the punishment of 
their iniquity; then will I remember my covenant with Jacob; 
and also my covenant with Isaac, and also my covenant with 
Abraham will I remember; and I will remember the land” 
(vv. 41f.). God will not reject His people’s return to Him in 


1The Confession of Faith, Agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster; Examined and approved, 4ano 1647, by the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland; and ratified by Acts of Parliament 1649 and 1690. 
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their low estate of captivity. For their sakes He will remember 
the covenant of their ancestors, “whom I brought forth out 
of the land of Egypt in the sight of the nations, that I might 
be their God: I am the Lorp” (v. 45). Repent and receive 
again the light of God’s presence even in the land of captivity. 
But never again forget that the Lorp God will be obeyed and 
He is always supreme. He is the Lorn. 

Living Christian faith is only alive when it has come to 
understand, with however glad and inspired a submission, that 
God is supreme, and demands the implicit, meticulous obedience 
of His servants to all His commandments. The question is 
not: What would J like to do to honour God? but: What 
doth the Lorp require of me ? And there is no question about 
it, what God wants. He wants us into His covenant of grace, 
into the covenant under which He can be kind to us and do 
us good—otherwise we must take the consequences of our 
folly; as the Israelites obeying God escaped from Egypt: as, 
on the contrary, disobeying God they were barred from Canaan 
and driven into the wilderness forty years. The repentant God 
will visit even in captivity. But men must learn to obey, or 
take the consequences. 

Jesus Christ came in the fulness of time to tell a rebellious 
world to repent, to announce that He was come to bear our 
iniquities, if we did repent, and to make us so strong in His 
Spirit that we should be able to obey Him in spite of all that 
antichrist might do. On Christ’s conditions implicit obedience 
to Christ is demanded. ‘‘ Take my yoke upon you.” It is easy 
and light, compared with the burden of unforgiven sin. But 
it must be carried—we must obey, even in Christ. The alter- 
native is eternal death. 

Scripture was bequeathed to us on purpose that from it 
we might know the truth which liberates us from the bondage 
of sin. But Scripture in an ultimate sense is written by the finger 
of God. It can only be understood, in the Christian sense, if 
Christ sends us the Comforter to reveal the truth. We cannot 
discover saving truth by our own light. Yet without the truth 
we are not saved. 

Church history is the story of the way the perversion of 
revealed truth has been fought down the ages to the present 
day. Our creeds were the conclusions of stormy ecclesiastical 
conventions, summoned to decide upon the truth as between the 
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claims of rival factions. The creeds have stood as fundamental 
positions in doctrine from the time of their formulation until 
to-day. Every heresy rebutted credally crops up again periodic- 
ally, when the Church is lackadaisical or wants to make faith 
easy in a human way. But heresy is also what might be called 
invincible natural ignorance, which can only be overcome by 
return to Christ and to knowledge of Him as our Saviour. 
The creeds will stand, and so will those who stand by them. 
They represent fundamental truths about God, contradictions 
of which have no standing. 

But of course the creeds contain but a modicum of the 
truth about what God has done to save sinners. Creeds are 
based upon Holy Scripture; but there is much more in Scripture 
than what the creeds contain. The work of the doctors of a 
confessing Church is to elucidate the substantial doctrines of 
the faith, all of them that are revealed in Scripture. When even 
a divine institution like the Church gets into men’s hands and 
the men forget the origin of the institution, defects creep in, 
will-worship grows dominant, the institution tends to drift into 
a private concern remote from its original purpose. Then it 
becomes the duty of Christians to hark back to the mother truths, 
back to the Bible, back to Christ Himself. Ordinances of men 
must give way to the revealed ordinances of God, if the Spirit 
is bountifully shed abroad. Such was the task which confronted 
the seriously-Christian world at the time of the Reformation, 
owing to the decay and worldliness of Church administrators in 
high places, who were being largely imitated down all the steps 
of the hierarchy. Roman Catholicism had grown corrupt and 
the struggle was to overthrow the corruption and restore what 
we may call Bible truth, as opposed to all that was spurious and 
man-made. 

I am not to give any history of the process; what I want 
to refer to is the drawing up of the Westminster Confession in 
1643, and of the two Catechisms based on it a few years later. 
The main object of my words is to remind you that this Con- 
fession is, after Scripture and the Creeds, the chief subordinate 
standard of the Church of Scotland. When ministers and elders 
subscribe to the substantial doctrines of the Christian faith, 
they ought to mean in conscience the Westminster Confession. 
Opinions differ as to the value of the different Reformed Con- 
fessions. One thinks of the Heidelberg, or the Dutch, the Swiss, 
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the French Reformed Confessions. No Confession is immacu- 
late. All men are fallible. Reference is always back to Scripture, 
and the indispensable condition of such reference back is the 
Holy Spirit. But this reference back coupled with the Spirit’s 
aid gives us reliability. 

Even the Westminster Confession is not perfect. But it 
is a noble document to which I am proud to subscribe. The 
Westminster is not the only Confession the Church of Scotland 
has had. There were at least two Scots Confessions. But the 
Westminster is the reigning one. Some outside theologians, 
like the famous Karl Barth, prefer e.g. the Scots Confession of 
1560, at least in bits. But the Westminster is the one which 
we accept officially. The only awkward thing about it, as far 
as concerns our own conceit of ourselves, is that we did not 
draw it up. The Reformed divines of England drew it up and 
it is the noblest jewel in their theological crown, almost the 
only one. But for the help of these divines Scotland would have 
lacked a sound basis for its Reform. But Scotland had a few 
assessors at the Assembly. Some of them made—were allowed 
to make—significant contributions at the Assembly’s request, 
and when they took the document home to Scotland the General 
Assembly at once homologated it and adopted it as their own 
Confession. But in England, alas, vested clericalism and the 
Court overthrew the combined efforts of the laity and Parlia- 
ment. The Assembly divines passed over into dissent and the 
Thirty-nine Articles [of 1571] remained the Confession of the 
Church of England. 

If we took the story of any parallel Reformed Confessions, 
we would find that they too were the fruit of a dissent from 
Romanism based upon a new outflow of the Holy Spirit, with 
its corollary on the human side of a stronger determination to 
know the truth as God reveals it in Scripture. Behind the 
Reformation lay the rock-like conviction that God must be 
obeyed, and that the rules of obedience were to be discovered 
by God’s people in the Holy Book. God must be obeyed. Let 
Christians therefore seek to know His will so far as He makes 
it known. Let it be their glory to keep the divine command- 
ments and teach them to their children, as in the old days of 
Israel. They must, in the words of St. Paul to Titus in 
Crete, have “sound doctrine”, ‘sound faith’, and so 
“sound speech ”’. 
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How does the Church stand in this regard to-day? I see, 
in regard to soUND DOCTRINE, a convinced trend in the direc- 
tion of a greater sense of the oneness of the Body in Christ, 
less blatancy in the contempt hurled at ‘‘ Calvinism ”, of which 
most who use the name are supremely ignorant. There is a 
much more fundamental note in the Christian quest, even since 
this war. Men are really asking what they must do to be saved. 
Salvation has fruits in morality; but it transcends it utterly and 
strips it of priggish self-righteousness. 

In regard to sounp Fait, I find that men are no longer 
satisfied with being told to be good. They are suspecting that 
Christ still works miracles of regeneration, and they are seeking 
such of the Christ Himself. They want the old assurance of 
regeneration, some convincing sign that without their co-operation 
at all they have been justified through Christ by the Judge of 
all the earth, and so can expect to see the Christian life grow 
upon them, can actually find that the desire to please God can 
mount up into a consuming fire of love to God. If a man really 
loves God, then he can love his neighbour: not otherwise. In 
his new orientation as a sinner reprieved for ever, he sees his 
neighbour’s distress as only the regenerate can see it. He wants 
to be certain of conveying something of the miracle that has made 
himself a new creature. He must avoid any suggestion of 
tricking men into the heavenly society. He must speak the rush 
in soberness of revealed fact. 

Then he is thirled to sounp sPzEcH in the matter of his 
service of his neighbour. To be sound in his speech he must 
know his Bible, he must understand something of his Church’s 
Confession, he must never reject God’s will because he happens 
not to like it. He must be ready to revise any old religious 
views, to measure them by the canon revealed, i.e. Holy Scrip- 
ture. In this triple search for soundness, the Holy Spirit helpeth 
our infirmities. Prayer, Preaching, Scripture, Sacraments and 
Works of mercy: these are not spasmodic affectations, but the 
very essence of giving glory to the Most High God, if—only 
if!—a man is born again of water and the Spirit. 

The dwellers on the fringe of faith, the modernists, the 
pseudo-scientists, used to tell us that our faith is something that 
develops, in which progress can be detected as a steady rise in 
ethical values. Have they ever read their newspapers? Is Hitler 
a product of progress? Let us remind ourselves that Jesus 
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Christ, at any rate, is the Same yesterday and to-day and for- 
ever. God speaks, and it is done. God commands, and He is 
not mocked. Our own Church’s Confession presents us with 
sound salvation: the unchangeable Christ, His call, His 
justification, His abundant grace, His victorious faith given us 
to overcome the world therewith, the power of it that works in 
us, body, soul and spirit, really making us new, proof of its 
own value by the zest it gives to life. It was these zestful, zew 
men who drafted Confessions and framed catechisms and drove 
men to God with knowledge of His will, wherein they learned 
to rejoice as militants. 

God has a very definite will for us. It is revealed in Jesus 
Christ, it is the only escape from hell and it means heaven. Is 
it not worth sweat and blood to know, not the man Jesus, but 
the Lord Christ, not a painful morality, but the power of a 
God-inspired living ? You either have it, or you have it not. 
It is like the treasure which a man found in a field, and for joy 
he went and sold all he had and bought that field. That is 
Christ’s Kingdom, the Church both militant and triumphant. 
Be sound in doctrine and faith and speech before you dare to 
cut loose from Christ or to criticise His claims upon you. Go 
back to your Bible; go back to your Catechism as well. Pray 
for the one thing needful, penitence and a changed, a trans- 
formed life. Then you may begin to understand why your 
ancestors fought and died for their Confession. God make us 
all willing and ready to suffer if need be, to run our race with 
patience, looking with knowledge, faith and power unto the 
Author and Perfecter of our faith, usable to win others. 

“* In thy doctrine shew uncorruptness, gravity, sound speech, 
that cannot be condemned; that he that is of the contrary part 
may be ashamed, having no evil thing to say of us.” Believe, 
know the belief, impart the belief. So strengthen, increase, 
expand the Church of Jesus Christ.? 

G. T. Tuomson. 
New College, Edinburgh. 
1 Preached in St. Stephen’s Church, Edinburgh, 4th July, 1943. 
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EXEGESIS OF ROMANS V-VIITI? 
I. JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH (v. I-IT) 


Cuaprer v. We are first told the result of righteousness or justi- 
fication. (v. 1) Those justified by faith secure (‘‘ we have ’’) 
peace with God, which the world can neither give nor take 
away. (v. 2) By faith they are also brought into the grace in 
which they now stand, the grace of the new life of the justified. 
(v. 3) It is on our hope of the glory of God that we base our 
rejoicing ; not only so, but actually we are rejoicing in tribula- 
tions. We know, what every trained soldier knows, that tribu- 
lation teaches you to stick it (“‘ patience”’); (v. 4) sticking it 
makes you a tested and proved individual (‘‘ probation’); if 
you are that, you cherish hope; (v. 5) and such hope is no 
disgrace, because God’s love has been poured forth in your 
hearts shrough the Holy Spirit given to you. This is the secret 
of the ¢trained Christian soldier. The hope ‘“ maketh not 
ashamed ’’, because our souls are flooded by the Paraclete by 
the love which is God’s (cf. iv. 6, the blessedness of the man 
to whom God reckons righteousness apart from works); (v. 6) 
if indeed, while we were still weak, Christ did die in due season 
for the ungodly !—as indeed He did. (v. 7) What would men 
have done? For a righteous man scarcely anyone will die. For 
a good man one might perhaps even dare to die. (v. 8) But 
God commends His (unparalleled) love towards us, that while 
we were still sinners Christ died for us. (v. 9) 4 fortiori, if we 
have already been justified in His blood, we shall be saved 
through Him (as Mediator) from she wrath (i.e. of God). (v. 10) 
Our being justified shows that we were reconciled to God 
through His Son’s death while we were still His enemies: much 
more, being now reconciled, we shall be saved by His /fe 
(v. 10 is another way of restating v. 9: Gop is the actor through- 
out, mot we). (v. 11) Not only are we reconciled; we actually 
rejoice in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom 
we have received now, to-day, the reconciliation which Gop 
gives, and not something that we concede. 


*To be read with the Revised Version. 
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II, ADAM AND CHRIST (v. 12-21) 


(v. 12) Because of this reconciliation (‘‘ therefore ’’)}—and 
now follows a grammatical anacolouthon. There is no sequel 
to the “as’”’ clause, which depicts Adam as the “type” of 
Him who was to come. “As through one man sin entered 
the world, and through sin death, and so death extended to all 
men, because all men have sinned ’’—(v. 13) “‘ down to the 
Law (of Moses) sin was in the world, but sin is not imputed 
if there is no law. (v. 14) Yet death reigned from Adam to 
Moses even over those who did not sin after the likeness of 
Adam’s transgression ”’ (eating the forbidden fruit. But they 
all sinned). Adam is “a figure (or type) of Him that was to 
come ’’, i.e. Christ (cf. Matt. xi. 3: “art Thou He that cometh? 
ot look we for another ?’’). Upon v. 14 some argue for the 
universality of sin but not for its originality. This would be to 
deny our oneness in Adam, which is the “‘ type ’’ of the oneness 
of the redeemed in Christ. Others indignantly repudiate the 
idea of sin in an infant: they must be sentimentalists or must 
never have had anything to do with an infant. We are all in 
Adam and we are all sinners. If we refuse to say “ and therefore 
we are all sinners”, we destroy the solidarity of the human 
race and deny the universality of our inevitable need of a Saviour 
from above. Weber, summarising Talmudic views, says that 
the Talmud asserts an inherited guilt but not an inherited sin; 
the fall of Adam has brought death upon the whole race, not 
however sinfulness in the sense of a necessity to sin. Sin is 
the result of each individual’s decision; it is, as far as experience 
goes, universal, yet in itself, even after the Fall, not absolutely 
necessary. This is mot the Christian view, which may be sum- 
marised in the words, “‘ There is none righteous, no, not one’’. 
Christ alone, we believe, is perfectly sinless among the children 
of men, so far as He belongs to Adam’s breed. “ A sin which 
we commit in Adam (and which never becomes ours otherwise) 
is a mere fancy to which one has nothing serious to say.”” So 
James Denney. But how can a reality attested to faith be a 
““ mere fancy ’’? 

(v. 15) The parallel between Adam and Christ now becomes 
a contrast. “‘ Not as the trespass is the free gift. If by the 
trespass of the one the many (i.e. all) died, much more did the 
grace of God, and the gift by the grace of the one human being 
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Jesus Christ overflow to the many.” Here some think of the 
fallen race being redeemable gud race; which does not accord 
with any kind of election. (v. 16) ‘“‘ And not as through one 
that sinned, so is the gift’’. The judgment was of one unto 
condemnation (of all); the free gift was of many transgressions 
unto a pronouncement of justification. (The Greek word means 
a judicial utterance or decree or act of justification or righteous- 
ness.) (v. 17) To put it otherwise, “if by the trespass of the 
one, death was king through the one (Adam), much more 
shall they who receive the superabundance of grace and of the 
gift of righteousness be kings in life through the One, even 
Jesus Christ’. (The connection with Christ annuls for eternity 
the sinful connection with Adam. That is, Christ annuls our 
bond of sin with Adam: or else He does not. Either—Or.) 
(v. 18) “So then, as through one trespass all men are con- 
demned; so too through one justification all men are justified 
unto life’. (This is the sort of passage which those who cannot 
tolerate a real doctrine of God’s decree manipulate into terms 
of a different alignment suited to the nature of human know- 
ledge, so called by them.) (v. 19) “‘ As through one man’s dis- 
obedience the many were constituted sinners, so too through the 
obedience of the one the many (not necessarily the same 
“many ’’!) shall be constituted righteous’’. Here the com- 
parison between Adam and Christ ends. (v. 20) But there is 
still the Law. ‘“‘ Enter the Law as an accessory, that the tres- 
pass might be multiplied. But where sin was multiplied, grace 
was multiplied the more exceedingly: (v. 21) that as sin was 
king in death, so too grace through righteousness might be 
king unto eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Grace 
is not the end. It leads through righteousness to its consum- 
mation, eternal life. And all “‘ through Jesus Christ our Lord ”, 
which is not mere rhetorical doxology, but a powerful reminder 
that from start to finish the redeemed are bought individually, 
one by one, for a price. 


III. UNION WITH CHRIST (vi. I-14) 


Cuapter vi. Here we recall v. 9f., 20b f., ‘God commendeth 
His own love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us. Much more then, being now justified in His 
blood, shall we be saved from the wrath through Him... .« 
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Where sin abounded, grace did abound more exceedingly : that, 
as sin reigned in death, even so might grace reign through 
righteousness unto eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
What shall we say then?”’ Is there a temptation in the very 
fact that we know we are saved ? To go on achieving justification, 
are we to do evil that (this) good may come (ili. 8)? Because, 
where sin abounded, grace did superabound, does the Gospel 
really make void the law (ili. 31)? St. Paul has to show that 
it is those who have received reconciliation (v. 11), who receive 
the abundance of grace and of the gift of righteousness (v. 17), 
who are the people in whom the judicial decree of righteousness 
is fulfilled (v. 16). In chapter vi, we shall see, the Christian dies to 
sin in baptism (by the Holy Spirit!). In chapter vii he is by death 
freed from the law which, indispensable as it is, in a way really 
stimulates sin. In chapter viii the Spirit imparted to believers 
breaks the power of the flesh and enables them to live to God. 

(v. 1) “If v. 20f. is true, are we to keep sin on the go, in 
order to maintain the access of grace? (v. 2) Away with the 
thought! How shall we, who have died to sin, live any longer 
in it?” If we are dead so far as sin is concerned, we have 
nothing more to do with sin. We cannot continue to live in it. 
(v. 3) “ Christians should know that those baptised into Christ 
were baptised into His death ’’ and into the consequences of it. 
(v. 4) “ Through baptism they share burial with Him into His 
death ’’. And the analogy goes farther! “‘ Through the glory 
of the Father, Christ was raised from the dead; the result is 
that we are also enabled to walk in newness of life.’’ We forget 
what is past and look unto Jesus, who died for sin, that we might 
be dead #o sin. (v. 5) Union with Christ’s death is union with 
Christ altogether. “‘ If we have become united to Him in the 
likeness of His death, then so sha// we become united to Him 
in the likeness of His resurrection.’”’ If baptism associates us 
with Christ’s death (through our death to sin), we shall have an 
analogous consummation in association with His resurrection. 
We are wholly bound to Christ in life, in death and in resurrec- 
tion. Baptism immerses us, and raises us out of the water again 
(in this instance, death); raising from death is resurrection. Christ 
is buried and rises again: we are bound up with Him in the whole 
process. (v. 6) “‘ Our old man was crucified with Him for the 
destruction of the sinful body, in order to cancel our slavery to 
sin forthwith. (v. 7) The man that has died (with Christ!) has 
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settled all obligations in the way of sin, or has had them settled 
for him. (v. 8) That being so, we believe (faith again!) that we 
shall also live with Him (union with Christ runs the entire gamut 
of possibilities). (v. 9) Christ being raised from the dead dieth 
no more. Death no longer holds dominion over Him”’. (Its 
dominion expired with the death on the Cross.) (v. 10) “ He 
did die, of course—to sin—once for all. He is alive—for God ”’. 
He died, not as a sinner but for sinners; He lives as the con- 
queror of sin—for God, the claims of sin annulled for ever. 
(v. 11) Death with Christ and life with Christ are realities; but 
realities to be continually and, in the individual case, progres- 
sively realised, in this life as well as in the life to come, during 
sanctification as well as after its consummation beyond death. 
““ Even so do ye reckon yourselves dead to sin but alive to God in 
Christ Fesus.”’ 

(v. 12) “Therefore let not sin lord it in your (p/ura/) mortal 
body (singular) [does this refer to the body of Christ (i.e. all 
Christians) ?], by obtempering its desires’. Let not sin tyrannise 
over you corporeally, who are the visible body of Christ in the 
world (?). (v. 13) ‘ Do not go on presenting your limbs to sin 
as weapons of unrighteousness. Present yourselves outright 
(once for all) to God, as if you were alive from the dead; and 
your limbs to God, as if they were weapons of righteousness. 
(v. 14) Sin shall not lord it over you. Ye are not under law 
but under grace’’. Law almost makes you sin. Law says, Don’t 
walk on the grass: sin says at once, Sha// walk on the grass 
if I like. “‘ Thou shalt not ’’ must give place to the power of the 
Spirit. Mount Sinai at best shows us how frail we are; Mount 
Calvary is sheerly saint-producing. And a saint is a sinner saved 
by Christ, a sinner till death comes and closes the account, 
closes it for the sake of Fesus Christ, not one shred for the merit 
of the sinner thus made saint, a saint—sin notwithstanding. 


(To be continued) 


New College, Edinburgh. G. T. THomson. 











NON-INTRUSION AND GENEVA: A PHASE OF THE 
DISRUPTION CONTROVERSY 


Wuite there have been other controversies more voluminous 
and more fundamental than that which raged in Scotland from 
1839 to 1843, it is difficult to name any other which dragged 
more forgotten documents into the light of day. Since the ques- 
tion was broadly whether certain principles which the majority 
of the Church of Scotland reckoned essential had the sanction 
of constitutional usage and practice, not even the most trifling 
local clash was irrelevant to the issue. If there was enshrined 
among the principles of the Church that of Non-intrusion, had 
it acted uniformly in consistency therewith, and had the State, 
in general or in specific cases, acquiesced ? It was within the 
area of the Scottish past that these antiquarian researches were 
normally conducted; singularly little had been written of the 
remoter Presbyterian past, the Genevan origins. It was only at 
rare intervals that any appeal was made by either side to the 
authority of John Calvin and his successor Theodore Beza. 
Indeed, it was not until the Disruption had actually taken place 
that attention came to be focused on this point in the most 
dramatic fashion. And this was the manner of it. 

Sir William Hamilton, Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh since 1836—a significant figure in the 
history of Scottish philosophy—was a man who stood outside 
the conflict. He was, I believe, a Scottish Episcopalian. But he 
had been disturbed to the depths of his soul by the growing ten- 
sion between Church and State, and genuinely appalled at the 
prospect of a disastrous cleavage in the Church of Scotland. On 
the basis of some of the antiquarian researches conducted by 
Lord Medwyn and given forth in his judgment on the Auch- 
terarder Case, he—and it has to be remembered that his first 
Chair was a historical one—had set himself to investigate his- 
torically the real nature and implications of the Calvinist tradi- 
tion of Non-intrusion, and had emerged quite convinced that the 
leaders of the Evangelical Party had gone far beyond the tradi- 
tional position of their fathers in any section of the Reformed 
Church. What was about to happen, he felt, was due to a 
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fundamental error in their interpretation of the teaching and 
practice of their ecclesiastical ancestry. And so he wrote, in the 
spring before the Disruption, though it did not issue from the 
press till some ten days after it, a pamphlet of 59 pages with this 
startling title-page: Be not Schismatics, be not Martyrs, by Mistake. 
A Demonstration that “ the Principle of Non-intrusion”’ so far from 
being “‘ Fundamental in the Church of Scotland” is subversive of 
the Fundamental Principles of that and every other Presbyterian 
Church Establishment. Respectfully submitted to the Reverend the 
Convocation Ministers. By Sir William Hamilton of Preston, Bart. 
(No. 1). “* Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for the old paths, 
where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for 
your souls” Jeremiah vi. 16. 

Within a few days of its appearance, Dr. William Cunning- 
ham, just appointed one of the first Professors of the Free 
Church, began his trenchant answers in the Witness, and within 
a few weeks these were gathered together and supplemented in 
a pamphlet of slightly greater length entitled Animadversions 
upon Sir William Hamilton's Pamphlet. It is with these two 
pamphlets and their implications that this paper proposes to deal. 

Sir William Hamilton begins with an appreciation of the 
sincerity and the staunchness of the men who had gathered in 
the Convocation of November, 1842. He, for one, does not be- 
lieve that their professions of being ready to suffer will prove a 
flash in the pan. They are firmly convinced that they are facing 
a challenge on essential principles, and with these convictions 
and where such men with such convictions have put their hand 
to the plough, there is no looking back for them. All honour to 
them if their convictions be sound. If this principle of Non- 
intrusion is really ‘‘ fundamental and original ”’ their separation 
from the Church is fully justified. ‘‘ Nay, more’, he adds. ‘‘ In 
point of fact, you represent the true Church. The Establishment 
secedes from you: you do not secede from the Establishment: 
and if the principle in question be of sufficient moment (and the 
estimate of that must be left to your own convictions) you are 
even bound in conscience to abandon a Church which has ceased 
to be faithful to itself, and no one ought to think of your exertions 
and your sacrifices unless with admiration and applause.”’ But, 
on the other hand, should the principle, for which you contend 
as fundamental, be shown to have at no time been countenanced 
as expedient, far less recognised as obligatory, by the Church 
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of Scotland—what is the result? “ Your secession becomes 
morally impossible; because, from a duty, it is changed forthwith 
into a crime. And what a crime! ” 

It is no use saying, the argument continues, that such a 
body of men would never have gone so far without making sure 
of the grounds on which they were proceeding. In some lines 
of life, he allows, this would be a weighty argument. But not 
in a matter of religious zeal. History has many examples of 
great religious movements which spiritual zeal would have led 
astray without a dissentient voice, had it not been for the sober 
wisdom of the State. He takes two instances. One was from 
the Reformation in Germany. That Reformation did finally 
promote Chastity. But what a fearful dissolution of manners 
there would have been had Luther had his way! In his zeal 
against celibacy, he would have established polygamy and had 
his lead been followed, “a plurality of wives might now have 
been a privilege as religiously contended for in England as in 
Turkey”. The second was from the Scotland of 1712 when 
there were before the country the two Bills—one for the Tolera- 
tion of Episcopacy and the other—for restoring Patronages. 
The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland protested 
against both, but all its most violent language was directed 
against the former. It was more ready to accept patronage— 
which was now to these men a monster—than toleration— 
which had now become a fetish. Men animated by spiritual 
zeal without the leaven of temporal wisdom have notoriously 
their blind spots—and this question of Non-intrusion is the 
blind spot of the zealots of this generation. 

May I simply say, at this point, that Dr. Cunningham is 
worth reading in his merciless dealing with Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s historical reading of these two events, but we pass them 
over. They are only the curtain-raiser to the main play. 

Now, the principle of Non-intrusion, as understood by the 
Convocation ministers, was that no one was to be inducted bya 
Presbytery into the pastoral charge of any congregation, against 
the declared wishes of a majority of that congregation. A 
majority objecting—without any reasons assigned—was a suffi- 
cient bar to the formation of the pastoral tie. Sir William Hamil- 
ton announced boldly that he was prepared to prove that there 
was no such historical principle—that it had arisen from a total 
misunderstanding of the Presbyterian past—that here he had 
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laid his finger on the blind spot. Two things in especial he was 
prepared to demonstrate, (1) that in no Presbyterian Church 
Establishment “ was it allowed to the people arbitrarily to reject 
a pastor proposed for their acceptance—or to object to him at 
all, except for reasons assigned ’’; (2) “that the principle of 
Non-Intrusion is diametrically opposed to that order which the 
first founder, Calvin, established (as the one most conformable 
to the mind of God) for the constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church: and the same principle is prophetically anathematized 
by the second founder, Beza, as a snare laid by Satan, and cal- 
culated to throw any Church adopting it into convulsion |” 
This he is prepared to prove. And he means to divide the line 
of his proof into two parts. The first will deal with the schemes 
of Calvin and Beza, and the analogy of other established Presby- 
terian Churches. The second will deal with the past history of 
the Church of Scotland. (Only the first part, let me add at this 
point, ever appeared. Whether this was due to the fact that he 
had become conscious that he had misread his documents, or not, 
we cannot tell.) But before proceeding to the first part of his 
proof he dilates on the logical result of his demonstration— 
assuming it to be successful—in the course of which his central 
assertion, emphasised by the size and heavy leading of the type 
is this: ‘‘ That the whole of this lamentable affair originated in a 
single error of fact: and were the Non-intrusionists allowed, in 
ignorance of this error, to consummate their separation and their 
sacrifices, they would earn for themselves the singular, if the 
unenviable distinction of being recorded to the end of time as 
the first (probably the last) of their class—The PROTO- 
SCHISMATICS, THE PROTO-MARTYRS, BY MIS- 
TAKE.” 

Sir William Hamilton’s intention is thus plain beyond 
any possibility of doubt. It is to prove (to translate it into terms 
of the current controversy) that Lord Aberdeen’s Bill, giving 
liberty to the people of a Parish to lodge specific objections to a 
Presentee, of the validity of which objections the Presbytery was 
to judge, gave everything that would have satisfied Calvin and 
Beza and every Presbyterian establishment in Europe, and that 
the veto without reasons specified, was, not only in its terms, 
but in its underlying assumption viz. that no minister should be 
inducted into a Parish in face of the express dissent of the 
Majority of the people to be placed under his care, an innovation 
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in Presbyterian practice unknown before 1834, and contrary to 
all the wise legislative provisions of the Calvinist past—with the 
solitary exception of one unfortunate phrase in a document 
which never had any legislative authority—Scotland’s first 
Book of Discipline—the famous phrase “‘it appertaineth to 
the people and to every several congregation to elect their 
minister ’’. 

It is obvious that Sir William Hamilton had set himself a 
tremendous task. All who had hitherto read and studied the 
Fourth Book of Calvin’s Institutes and his Commentary on the 
Acts of the Apostles—even those who had scrutinised them with 
hostile intent—had rightly seen in them a re-assertion of the 
primitive rights of the Christian people and a determination that 
these rights should be restored. Definite statements like “ This, 
then, is the legitimate principle, that these be chosen by common 
suffrages who are to fill any public office in the Church ”’, “ It is 
an impious robbery of the Church, whenever a bishop is in- 
truded upon any people, whom they have not asked for, or at 
least approved by a free voice’, are not lightly to be got over. 
It was by an analysis of the meaning of words like “ voluntas ”’, 
“ suffrages ”’, “‘ consent”, ‘‘ free voice”, ‘‘ approbation ”’ in the 
history and practice of the pre-Reformation Church that Sir 
William Hamilton proposed to eviscerate these declarations of 
their accepted meaning. Which, of course, is the most mis- 
leading canon of interpretation to be applied to Calvin, who was 
so obviously and so continuously liberating himself from the old 
bad entail. Dr. Cunningham had really little difficulty in dis- 
proving Sir William Hamilton’s interpretations of the mind of 
Calvin, and of Beza, so far as related to their doctrine of the 
Church. In this part of his task of reply, he was triumphantly 
successful. In their doctrine of the Church, Calvin and Beza 
were unimpeachable even by Convocationist standards. No more 
need be said of this, though the bulk of both pamphlets is 
devoted to it. For this is not where the gravamen of the attack 
lay. Sir William Hamilton would have been in a much stronger 
position had he omitted it altogether, and gone on to his main 
point—which would then have appeared his main point—indeed 
his solitary point. 

He might have admitted that Calvin had a very high doctrine 
of the Church in this regard, that he reckoned it an essential 
characteristic of his ideal Church, and gone on to assert that as 
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a practical man face to face with stern realities—as a leader, 
equally great as a lawyer and a theologian—as a wise legislator 
bent on getting as much of his ideal on the statute book as was 
possible amid existing institutions—he was ready to accept less 
than the Church of his dreams, and to compromise on matters 
that were not supremely essential. One of these was the principle 
of Non-intrusion. If it were not obtainable in its fulness, some- 
thing of it might be retained. And when we read the Ecclesias- 
tical Ordinances, we see unmistakably that what was retained in 
Geneva was precisely what the Governments of 1840 and 1843 
were prepared to grant. Lord Aberdeen’s Bill would have satis- 
fied the Calvin of practical politics, though it would not have 
satisfied all the requirements of his theology. 

Had Sir William Hamilton said this, he would have given 
even Dr. Cunningham a hard nut to crack. But he did not. He 
tried to read the Institutes and the Commentaries in the light 
of the Ordinances, and delivered himself into Dr. Cunningham’s 
hands. But let us see what he might have made of it, had he 
confined himself to Calvin, the practical statesman. 

To begin with, we must recall the history of the Ordinances. 
They were not, as Sir William Hamilton asserted, the work of 
Calvin alone. When they were made, Calvin was by no means 
the dictator he became in his closing years. They were drawn 
up by a Committee, mainly of members of the City Council, at 
Calvin’s request, and based upon the earlier Articles Directive of 
Church Government which bear the stamp of William Farel. On 
being completed, they had to pass all the Councils of Geneva, 
two of which made fairly drastic amendments which Calvin never 
saw till the document was ready to be presented to the Conseil 
Général, the General Assembly of the people of Geneva, for 
final adoption. (The complete text at its various stages is most 
readily accessible to the modern student in Kidd’s Documents of 
the Continental Reformation.) 

But the point which Sir William Hamilton could have 
stressed is that Calvin was content to work in a Church with this 
constitution—and that while he sought, and obtained amend- 
ments gradually, there is no trace of his being dissatisfied with 
the constitution on this point. 

Now, here is the passage from the Ordinances as given by 
Sir William Hamilton (though, I may mention in passing, it 
does not correspond exactly to any of the editions printed by 
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Kidd). Indeed, it seems to be the revision of 1576, twelve years 
after Calvin’s death. 


“Chap I. Of the Vocation of Pastors... . In this vocation it behoves 
to consider these three things—(1) the examination, which is the chief; (2) to 
whom it belongs to institute Ministers; (3) what ceremonies it is good to observe 
on their introduction to the Ministry.” 

[Having treated of the examination, it continues:] “ As to the manner of 
instituting Pastors, as well for the town as for its dependent parishes, we have found 
that the best is that conformed to the order of the ancient church, this embody- 
ing the true practice of what is shown in this matter by Scripture. This is, that 
the Ministers should, in the first place, among themselves elect him whom they 
shall judge proper to serve in the ministry along with them; proceeding according 
to the scheme of examination stated above. In the second place, that they give 
intimation to our Petty Council, which shall depute certain of its members to 
hear the person chosen handle the Scripture in the assembly of Ministers, to 
make a report thereon to the Council. That if the Council be not content, a 
new election shall be instituted: with which if the Council be satisfied they shall 
then proceed to the ¢#ird point in the vocation of the Ministry, as follows: 

“On Sunday intimation shall be made to the people in all the temples, 
that whereas such a person, naming him, has been elected and approved according 
to the customary order in this church, to serve as minister: dut that, notwith- 
standing, if there be any one who is aware of aught to object to in regard to the 
life or doctrine of the foresaid, that he may come and declare it to one of the Syndics, 
before the next following Sunday, on which day (also) it may be presented to the 
end that no one be inducted to the ministry, except with the Common ConsENT 
or THE Wuore Cuurcn. And if any information should thus unexpectedly 
come in, by which it is found that the person who would have been elected 
is ineligible, let them proceed to a new election.” 


From this Sir William Hamilton inferred, to quote his 
own words, “‘ that the whole congregation was held to consent 
where none could prefer what was judged to be a valid ground 
of objection”; therefore, to complete his argument, Lord 
Aberdeen’s Bill satisfies all the conditions in which Calvin was 
happy to work in Geneva; therefore, it ought to satisfy Dr. 
Chalmers and the rest of them. 

Now, it might be objected to this statement and inference: 


(1) that this is not the form of the ordinances as operated in the days of Calvin, 
and certainly not as drawn up by him and his colleagues. But it was operated 
by Beza, and in matters of Church government, his authority has always in 
Scotland been accepted as almost as good as his predecessor’s. 

(2) that reformers in their practical rules do not, through the intractability of 
environment, give so clear an indication of their full doctrine of the Church 
as in their theological definitions. This point, on which Cunningham with 
justification insists, is really irrelevant. For the question at issue is what the 
Church can afford to part with as the price of its recognition by the State. 
Do not the Ordinances show that a high doctrine of Non-intrusion is one of 
these things? Cannot, therefore, the Church of Scotland do the same? 

(3) that it is not clear from the section of the Ordinances that the Common Con- 

sent of the Whole Church is presumed, where there is no statable and stated 

valid ground of objection. There is something in this, for it looks as though 
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the call for objections to life and doctrine was made, and the objections them- 
selves were due, before ever the proposed minister preached. 

(4) that—most important of all—the regulations disclose a telescoping of two 
processes, recognition as a minister, and induction to a particular sphere of 
labour. 

We have to recall the situation of Geneva in Calvin's day. 
The growth of the Christian community of the city, or the 
removal of a minister, creates the necessity for a new ministry. 
Where is the minister to be found? There is no regular body of 
licentiates on which to draw. One of the city teachers may be 
promoted, or someone invited from outside the city, and normally 
from outside the ministerial office. The ministers consult as to 
whom they can best ask to join the ministerial staff of the city. 
They put him through trials like modern trials for licence, which 
are completed with leading laymen present. Having approved 
him, they intimate the name to the Christian community, in all 
the temples—it is to be noted that there was nothing corres- 
ponding to the minister of a particular congregation or parish 
in all Geneva with the exception of certain congregations of 
refugees speaking another tongue which did not come within 
the purview of the Ordinances. If the man has been a teacher 
in Geneva, there may be citizens who know things about him 
unknown to the ministers or the Council, things that would 
prevent him being accepted for the ministry at all. Before ever 
they hear him as a duly nominated addition to the City ministry, 
these are asked to disclose valid objections to his life and doc- 
trine. His final reception seems to be conjoined with the common 
consent of the whole Church, after preaching. This does seem 
to add the express approval of the lay folk to the imprimatur 
of the Ministers and the Council. The requirements of Geneva 
cannot therefore be applied to the situation in Scotland. And 
no one has ever been able to point to any case in which any 
man, to whom a majority of the Christian folk of Geneva ob- 
jected, was yet ordained to the ministry of the city, simply 
because there was no substantiated objection to his creed or 
conduct, life or doctrine. It is somewhere in this region of the 
telescoping of what are now distinct acts, separated by an 
interval, long or short, that the solution to the apparent com- 
promise of Calvin on this fundamental principle is to be sought. 

It is when we pass to the next generation in Geneva, that 
Sir William Hamilton reaches the peak of his argument. Fol- 
lowing a clue given by Lord Medwyn in his judgment on the 
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Auchterarder Case, he came upon the 83rd Epistle of Beza. 
This, being a consilium, a considered judgment in response to a 
question, ought, to his mind, to be accepted by all loyal Pres- 
byterians as determinative on this point. What the question was, 
we are not told in the Epistle, nor do we know who asked it. 
A wide field is, therefore, open to conjecture. Sir William 
Hamilton roundly said that the question was on the popular 
election of ministers, and presented a plausible case for assuming 
that the questioner was John Knox, seeing that this was the one 
point on which he went beyond the Genevan scheme. Having 
stated these conclusions of his, he proceeded to quote the letter 


in full. As it occupies 44 pages of close print, it will be enough 
to quote the phrases that he italicised. | 


(1) “The Presbytery should perform all things lawfully,” (2) “ power 
being given to every one of warning the Presbytery and Christian magistracy of 
whatever things he may deem important enough to be brought under enquiry, 
before the judgments already come to by the Presbytery and Magistrate (where 
he is Christian) be finally ratified, to the end that no one be intruded on an 
unwilling flock. But it is right that the facts reported should be inquired into 
by those to whose hands it has pleased the Lord to commit the administration 
of his house.” (3) “To bestow upon a multitude be it greater or be it less, 
such an authority, that it shall be competent for it to approve or reject by a 
majority what has been carefully pondered, and, by relation to circumstances, 
determined on by appointed individuals, previously, and with the consent of 
the multitude itself, selected on account of their pre-eminent integrity and 
prudence ;—what is this but to open an entrance for Satan, to throw the best 
constituted Churches into convulsion? ” (4) “ For although the Church of God, 
to which the Lord has not in vain promised His Spirit, is not to be compared 
with the disorderly multitude of any temporal republic; still Christ Himself 
compares the Kingdom of Heaven to a net, which drags up in it all sorts of 
things; whilst the experience of every age has sufficiently, nay superfluously 
proved, that there is no society against which the Devil so assiduously lays his 
snares as the Church, and that churches have fallen far more frequently from 
intestine contentions than from external assaults.”” (5) “ If in any constituted 
church, be its numbers what they may, heads are to be counted, to the end 
that the matter be decided by a majority of votes; the certain consequence is, 
that the sheep may resolve concerning their pastors and rulers, who would 
thus be made to depend upon their flock.” (6) “Since the great Shepherd 
requires of his flocks a voluntary obedience, it is fair that nothing should be 
intruded on an unwilling flock.” (7) “ It is not only perilous but unjust, and, 
at the same time, inconsistent with the Word of God, that the congregation at 
large should be polled, and thus the judgments of the pastors and elders sub- 
jected to the caprices of the multitude.” 


From these seven italicised selections it appeared to Sir 
William Hamilton that Beza detested popular selection of the 
ministers, saying it only gave an entrance for Satan—and that 
there could be no intrusion when a properly constituted Church 
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through its proper authorities settled a minister in a Church 
which, for reasons unspecified, did not want him. Beza, in fact, 
would have been more than satisfied with the provisions of Lord 
Aberdeen’s Bill; could not the Non-intrusionists be content with 
Beza’s Non-intrusion, as Sir William interpreted it? There were 
many in Scotland who acquiesced in Sir William’s feeling that 
this was a master-stroke: in fact a complete knock-out blow. 

It was jus®here, however, that Dr. Cunningham’s answer 
was most devastating. He agreed that the attack was formidable 
on Sir William’s reading of the letter. But, was there anything 
to be said for that reading? The question put to Beza was evi- 
dently, from the whole tenor of the letter, a far larger one than 
that of the election of ministers—and the “ nothing ”’ (nihi/) to 
be intruded on an unwilling congregation ought to have warned 
him of that fact. The question at issue was evidently that raised 
by Jean Morelli, the father of the doctrine of the complete 
Independency of the local congregation who, on the basis of the 
conditions of the Church in Corinth where discipline was mani- 
festly, he contended, exercised by a majority of the local congre- 
gation, had elaborated in his Treatise on Ecclesiastical Discipline 
a theory that the local congregation had complete powers in all 
matters of creed, discipline, and the choice of pastors. It could 
exercise its undoubted right to call, after a poll of the people, 
any one whomsoever to be its pastor, it could effectively settle 
him, independently of any outside Church authority whatsoever. 
And what Beza defends, in his consi/ium, is simply the orderliness 
of Church government in constituted Churches. The whole 
letter, read in this light, acquires a new meaning and becomes 
quite irrelevant to Sir William’s purpose. There is nothing in it 
to suggest that Beza supported or was content with Intrusion; 
it only demonstrates his recoil from the anarchy of total inde- 
pendency. 

Now, while I concur with Dr. Cunningham that the letter 
deals with a far wider problem than Sir William ever envisaged: 
I am not so certain that it deals precisely with Morelli, though 
in the English controversies of the time of the Westminster 
Assembly it was generally so taken. I think that Morelli’s 
teaching would have been given shorter shrift. A note as to his 
earlier condemnation by the Consistory of Geneva, and later by 
three French Synods, would have sufficed. But it must have been 
one of those variants which arose in the second phase of the 
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Reformation, put forward by some one who had no suspicion 
of its kinship with the condemned doctrine. My own suggestion 
would be that the place of origin was Berne, and that some 
teacher of that Church, impressed by the analogy of the Swiss 
constitution, in which every law enacted by the Diet had to be 
ratified by each individual Canton before it became law for that 
Canton, had proposed that every decision of a Court of the 
Church, disciplinary or credal, had to be approvéd by a majority 
of the members of an individual congregation before it became 
effective for that congregation: that is to say, that if a Synod 
determined that, throughout its bounds, the baptismal font was 
to be retained but placed beside the pulpit, or that such and 
such a minister was suspénded from his office, or that all first 
communicants must be able to repeat, and declare their assent 
to, the first 120 questions of the Genevan Catechism, that decision 
would have no effect until, by a special vote at a meeting duly 
summoned, the local congregation had indicated its approval. 
On all such questions, Beza contends, where you have a Church 
with a constituted and representative government, you must 
trust that government, and treat its decisions as settled, though 
such a government will neglect no means of informing the con- 
gregations and carrying them with it, to the end that nothing 
(nihil) be intruded on an unwilling people. 

Whatever be the question that called forth Beza’s letter, it 
was demonstrably not the problem that Sir William Hamilton 
presupposed, but, coming upon it as he did with that problem 
obsessing his mind, it cannot be a matter for wonder that he mis- 
read it, nor that others were all too willing to welcome such a 
reading backed by so outstanding a personality. 

And while his pamphlet was the most learned, the ablest, 
and the most subtle, put forth on the Moderate side during the 
conflict, and while it seems to have gone through many editions, 
it did not disturb the convictions nor diminish the enthusiasm 
of the Free Church, though it may have helped to swell the 
number, and to establish the peace of mind, of those who accepted 
Lord Aberdeen’s Act as a reasonable solution of the Ten Years’ 
Struggle about Intrusion. 

Hucu Warr. 
New College, 
Edinburgh. 














THE KINGDOM OF GOD: A BIBLICAL SURVEY 


Tuis outline of the Biblical teaching about the Kingdom of 
God is by no means intended to be exhaustive, but rather to 
stimulate readers to further study of the subject and of its 
application to the practical issues of modern life. 

From the earliest days of Israel’s history, God was wor- 
shipped as King. As Creator of the universe, His kingly rule 
is universal: ‘‘ The Lord hath established His throne in the 
heavens; and His Kingdom ruleth over all” (Ps. ciii. 19). 
To Abraham He was “ the Judge of all the earth ” (Gen. xviii. 
25). Yet on earth there was one community which was peculiarly 
subject to His rule. He was in a particular sense King of the 
nation of Israel; among them specially He manifested His 
sovereignty. In the wilderness the nation was constituted as 
a theocracy, the special possession of God (Deut. xxxii. 9; 
xxxiii. 5). Even when the kingdom was established under 
Saul and David, the king was no absolute monarch; he was 
“the Lord’s anointed”, deriving his sovereignty from the 
heavenly King, whose vicegerent he was, and to whom he was 
responsible for the manner in which he exercised this delegated 
rule, 

The kingly rule of God, however, is marked by righteous- 
ness; in Old Testament as in New Testament times it stands 
true that ‘“‘the unrighteous shall not inherit the Kingdom of 
God” (1 Cor. vi. 9). By unrighteousness the royal line of 
David proved itself unworthy of the honour of representing 
the divine rule on earth, and therefore the kingdom was over- 
thrown, and the sovereignty over Israel passed to Gentile rulers. 
The Babylonian captivity brought new problems. The throne 
of David was vacant; the crown of Judah, according to Ezek. xxi. 
27, was to remain without a wearer “ until He come whose 
right it is ”’—a greater David of the future, who should restore 
and surpass the vanished glories of the past (Ezek. xxxiv. 23f.; 
xxxvii. 24f.). The sovereignty exercised by the kings of Israel 
was seen to have been but a faint picture of the ideal exercise 
of the divine sovereignty in an age to come. In the visions 
of Daniel the promise is given that the dominion of the Gentiles 
263 
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is not to endure for ever; their empires are to pass away, and 
“the God of heaven shall set up a Kingdom, which shall never 
be destroyed. . . , and it shall stand for ever’ (Dan. ii. 44). 
True, God has not abdicated His present sovereignty; the 
Gentile kings are reminded that they, too, hold their power 
by the permission of God: “the Most High ruleth in the 
kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever He will” 
(Dan. iv. 17). But the Kingdom of God in its full manifesta- 
tion is future; when it comes it is to endure for ever; the Ancient 
of Days will confer it upon “ one like unto a son of man” 
(Dan. vii. 13), and its authority will be exercised by “ the 
saints of the Most High” (Dan. vii. 18). 

The idea of this coming Kingdom took a strong hold 
on the imagination of the Jewish people in the closing centuries 
B.c. We can trace their interest in it in various writings, 
especially in the Book of Enoch, where Daniel’s “one like 
unto a son of man’’ appears as “‘ the Son of man”’, in the full 
exercise of His Messianic dignity. In Israel, about the time 
of our Lord, many were “ looking for the Kingdom of God ” 
(Luke xxiii. 51; cf. Luke ii. 25, 38); the time was ripe, there- 
fore, for the appearance of John the Baptist with his prophetic 
message, “‘ Repent ye; for the Kingdom of heaven is at hand! ” 
(Matt. iii. 2). (The “‘ Kingdom of heaven ”’ and the “* Kingdom 
of God” are not two different kingdoms, but two different 
ways of translating the Aramaic phrase that Jesus used to 
denote the one Kingdom. In Aramaic idiom “ heaven”’ is 
commonly used in the sense of ‘‘ God’; thus “‘ the Kingdom 
of heaven ”’ is a literal rendering of the Aramaic, whereas “‘ the 
Kingdom of God ”’ represents a freer translation into idiomatic 
Greek. We may compare in the Aramaic of Daniel iv. 2 sf. 
the synonymous expressions “the Most High ruleth” and 
“the heavens do rule’’.) 

The message of John was taken up by our Lord (Matt. iv. 
17) and by His apostles (Matt. x. 7). The Kingdom was cer- 
tainly “‘at hand’’, for it had drawn nigh in the person of the 
King. He declared Himself to be the Son of man, to whom 
in Daniel’s vision the Kingdom was to be given; the “ saints 
of the Most High” who were to receive the Kingdom He 
identified with His followers, to whom He said at the Last 
Supper, “I appoint unto you a kingdom, even as my Father 
appointed unto me” (Luke xxii. 29). But the popular ideas 
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about the Kingdom of God were quite out of harmony with 
the purpose of His coming into the world. “ They all were 
looking for a King to slay their foes and set them high”; 
and the measure of their optimistic enthusiasm while they 
cherished this false hope was the measure of their angry dis- 
illusionment when they found out their mistake. Even His 
disciples were not immune from it; they “hoped that it was 
He which should redeem Israel’’ (Luke xxiv. 21), and even 
after His resurrection they continued to hope that He might 
fulfil the hopes which they had cherished before His passion: 
“ Lord, dost thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” 
(Acts 1. 6). But from Pentecost onwards they knew that “ the 
Gospel of the Kingdom”’ which they had to announce was 
good news about a spiritual sovereignty; those who believed 
in Christ there and then entered His Kingdom. The divine 
rule knew no national bounds; it was received wherever Christ 
was accepted as Lord and Saviour. 

Now they remembered and understood much of His 
teaching that had formerly puzzled them; for example, “ Except 
ye turn, and become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the Kingdom of heaven ” (Matt. xviii. 3). The new birth 
was a necessity for seeing the Kingdom (John iii. 3); in other 
words, to enter the Kingdom was to enter into life (compare 
the interchangeability of these two phrases in Mark ix. 43, 
45, 47) 

The Jews of that day knew that the Kingdom was to 
be fully revealed in “‘ the age to come”’, the resurrection age, 
and that all who were admitted to that Kingdom would have 
a part in “ the life of the age to come”. (This life is eternal, 
because the age to come, like the Kingdom of God, is eternal.) 
Our Lord filled this language with a richer content. While 
some of His best known teaching depicts the setting up of the 
Kingdom in the age to come, “‘ when the Son of man shall come 
in His glory, and all the angels with Him” (Matt. xxv. 31), 
He also taught that the blessings of the Kingdom and the life 
everlasting might be enjoyed in the present by those who 
accepted Him. On the one hand, He told the parable of the 
pounds to correct the ideas of those who “ supposed that the 
Kingdom of God was immediately to appear” (Luke xix. 11); 
on the other hand, He taught that His activity among them 
was a sign that the Kingdom of God had come upon them 
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(Luke xi. 20). Thus we must distinguish a twofold strand in 
His teaching about the Kingdom: the future aspect, as when 
we are taught to pray, ‘‘ Thy Kingdom come”’, and the present 
aspect, to be appropriated now by faith. Both these aspects 
can be discerned in the Parables of the Kingdom, the emphasis 
in some being on the present hidden development of the King- 
dom until it is seen in full fruition, in others on its cataclysmic 
manifestation at the Second Advent. The principles of the 
Kingdom proclaimed in the Sermon on the Mount apply to 
the present rather than to the future aspect; they are intended 
for a time in which believers still pray ‘“‘ Thy Kingdom come ”’ 
(Matt. vi. 10), and are liable to be persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake and for Christ’s sake (Matt. v. rof.). The Kingdom in 
full bloom will not appear until the ‘‘ Gospel of the Kingdom 
shall be preached in the whole world for a testimony unto all 
the nations ” (Matt. xxiv. 14), and to this end our Lord before 
His ascension commissioned His disciples to “go . . . and 
make disciples of all the nations ”’ (Matt. xxviii. 19). 

The preaching of the good news of God’s Kingdom called 
for repentance of sin and faith in Christ, with baptism as the 
“* outward and visible sign ”’ of this inward change; it announced 
to those who thus repented and believed the remission of their 
sins and the gift of the Holy Spirit; it stressed the necessity 
for a new life worthy of their new confession, and taught that 
those who responded to its call were formed into a new society, 
the Church, the Israel of God. The Church cannot be identified 
with the Kingdom absolutely; but it is natural to think of the 
divine sovereignty in association with the sphere in which it is 
exercised, and at the present time the sphere in which submission 
to that sovereignty is most clearly seen (or ought to be) is the 
Christian Church. The good news of the Kingdom did not 
cease to be proclaimed after the Resurrection, to be resumed 
at some date yet future; it continued to be preached by the 
apostles, first to the Jews, so long as there was hope that they 
as a nation would accept Jesus as the Messiah (Acts ii. 36 and 
Acts iii. 19ff.), and then to non-Jews as well (Acts viii. 12, etc.). 
This passing to non-Jews had been foreshadowed in our Lord’s 
warning to the Jewish nation: “‘ The Kingdom of God shall 
be taken away from you, and shall be given to a nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereof” (Matt. xxi. 43). Paul also claims that 
he preached the same Gospel as the other apostles (cf. 1 Cor 
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xv. 11); for his proclamation of the Gospel of the Kingdom 
we may refer to Acts xix. 8; xxviii. 23, 31, and especially xx. 24f., 
where a comparison of the two consecutive verses makes it plain 
that “to testify the Gospel of the grace of God ”’ refers to the 
same activity as “ preaching the Kingdom”. 

In the apostolic preaching both present and future aspects 
of the Kingdom had a place. According to the apostles’ teach- 
ing, Christians have already been transferred from the dominion 
of darkness into the Kingdom of Christ (Col. i. 13) and receive 
“a Kingdom that cannot be shaken” (Heb. xii. 28); yet they 
are heirs of a future Kingdom (Jas. ii. 5, etc.), for which they 
work together (Col. iv. 11), and their present suffering for it 
makes them worthy of it when it comes (2 Thess. i. 5; cf. 
Rom. viii. 17; 2 Tim. ii. 12), The millennial reign (Rev. xx. 4) 
is simply a limited phase of this eternal Kingdom. “ The saints 
shall judge the world” (1 Cor. vi. 2), associated with Christ 
in His juridical and royal glory, when He returns to reign in 
righteousness and peace, bringing joy to all creation; yet even 
now they share in that Kingdom of God which is “ righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost” (Rom. xiv. 17). 
The very prospect of glory to come is held out as an incentive 
to holy living now. The argument is that since we are to be 
like Christ when He is manifested in glory, we ought to be 
like Him now. “ Every one that hath this hope set on Him. 
purifieth himself” (1 John iii. 3); if this moral effect is not 
produced in our lives, we shall “‘ be ashamed before Him at 
His coming ” (1 John ii. 28; cf. Mark viii. 38). 

At the first coming of Christ the age to come invaded 
the present age, so that the two ages now overlap each other, 
and this overlapping lasts from His first coming to His second 
coming. This whole overlapping period is, in a sense, “ the 
last hour” (1 John ii. 18), which is prolonged only through 
the patience of God (2 Pet. iii. 9). It marks both the end of 
the old age and the beginning of the new age (cf. 1 Cor. x. 11; 
Heb. ix. 26). It is therefore possible for people who live his- 
torically in “this age”’ to belong spiritually to “that age”’. 
These are they who by faith have seen and entered the heavenly 
Kingdom, and enjoy already the life of the age to come. The 

day is coming when every knee shall bow in Jesus’ name 
and every tongue confess that He is Lord (Phil. ii. 1of.), but 
these people have anticipated that day by here and now 
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acknowledging His Lordship. When the Kingdom is fully come, 


God’s will shall be done on earth even as it is in heaven, but 
those who do His will to-day belong to His Kingdom here 
and now; they anticipate spiritually the conditions which are 
to obtain universally when “the earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the 
sea’ (Hab. 11. 14). That age will be introduced by the resurrec- 
tion of the just (Luke xiv. 14), of which Christ’s own resurrec- 
tion was the firstfruits (1 Cor. xv. 20, 23); but here and now 
believers in Christ may know the power of His resurrection 
(Phil. iii. 10) and walk in newness of life (Rom. vi. 4), that 
endless life which He shares with His followers because He 
lives in them (John xiv. 19; Gal. ii. 20). Thus in every Christian 
sphere to-day, be it the Christian individual or the Christian 
Church, the Christian home or the Christian business-house, 
those qualities ought to be seen which are to characterise the 
golden age for which all creation longs. And the existence of 
such qualities in these spheres is a divine guarantee that justice 
and mercy, peace and truth shall yet reign universally and bring 
the joy of heaven to every corner of earth, when at last “ the 
kingdom of the world is become the Kingdom of our Lord, 
and of His Christ: and He shall reign for ever and ever ” (Rev. 
xi. 15). 
F, F. Bruce. 
University of Leeds. 
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Amip the present confusion nothing is more symptomatic, and 
revealing, and disastrous, than the confusion of values which 
results in a confusion of spheres of action. There is a general 
loss of a proper sense of calling or vocation. Nobody seems to 
know what the effective limits of his particular station or activity 
are. This is seen in its most solemn, and also its most ludicrous, 
form in the activities of two classes of professional speakers, 
the politicians, and the preachers. 

Any night, over the wireless, you may hear politicians 
preaching of brotherhood and justice and a better world. Any 
Sunday you may hear ministers of religion eloquently pouring 
forth the good news about the coming victory, and social 
reconstruction, and the wonders of the peace that is to follow 
the war. 

The great junction and marshalling-yard of this confusion 
is the idea of the Kingdom of God. 

The only bright feature about this lamentable darkness of 
understanding is that for the most part the men and women 
serving in the armed forces of the Crown seem to be realistically 
sceptical about these promised glories of the peace. They 
already know humanity too well, with its capacity for stubborn 
misorganisation and repeated blundering and acquiescence in 
evil, to see this ideal aftermath of the war as anything but at 
best a pitiable dream and at worst a pitiable deception. 

If this were to remain a self-deception on the part of the 
ministers and politicians who dream it, little harm would be 
done to anyone else. But the real pity is that such dreams are 
dangerous. They spread confusion, which, worse confounded, 
seeps into the whole life of the country; so that a generation is 
likely to be tainted with false views, false ideologies, false hopes, 
false life. And this infection spells death and disaster not only 
for the individual spirit, but also for the corporate life of the 
land. 

What then do these self-appointed teachers say and imply? 
(They are self-appointed, for these opinions they utter about 
the future are not the teachings of their appointment, whether 
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as duly elected representatives of the people or duly ordained 
ministers of religion.) What they say issues from an astonishing 
and individualistic compilation and conglomeration of false 
philosophies, false optimisms, false understandings of the Church 
and the State and of the condition of humanity—a little from 
here, a little from there, and all mounting to a grand crescendo, 
in which fortissimo the strains of the Kingdom of God are 
thumped out as the theme-song which can deafen and silence 
all opposition. 

This is true even of those speakers and teachers who would 
repudiate any connection with Christian teaching about the 
Kingdom of God, or who have never deliberately set about 
understanding that teaching. But that is incidental. What 
matters is what is said or implied. 

They say, then, or they imply, that everything is on the 
way to being better. True, they admit, e passant, that there is 
a war on. There is carnage and there is grief. Call them, 
rhetorically, ‘‘ blood and tears’, and the truth is preserved and 
at the same time poeticised and made remote and irrelevant for 
this lonely woman, or that weary prisoner, or that creature dying 
amid the rubble of his home. They admit that there is a great 
deal of evil, but they see it as essentially irrelevant; and it is 
easy to palm this sorry side of life off on the vile abandoned 
Hun. He is largely (or, with some rhetoricians, he is wholly) 
responsible for the misery and the evil of life to-day. Our 
innocence is easily proved, they say. For is it not true that 
now, even now, we are not really ready for war ? 

Here is the first major confusion. For what merit is it 
that, seeing the need for total warfare, we are still unready, 
still unmobilised to the utmost of our resources, still retarding 
in group and class and individual selfishness the imperative 
demands of total warfare? This is not a proof of innocence, 
but a profound sign of our confusion of values and spheres: 
the confusion of reality with ideal expectations. Here the ready 
idea of the Kingdom of God, as the climax and consummation 
of the steady advance of civilisation, beckons the eloquent 
speaker to his pleasant peroration. He, and his audience, see 
the world as moving to an ever closer approximation to the 
Kingdom of God. 

This was a favourite idea of the thinkers and greatest 
teachers of the generations preceding the last war. It is therefore 
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to be expected that the politicians and preachers should now be 
catching up on those ideas of the heyday of Darwin’s evolutionary 
theories or of Henry Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World. 

What is not to be expected, however, is the fact that these 
ideas of an unbroken (or at most temporarily interrupted) pro- 
gress of humanity should be considered quite impervious to the 
plain sights of life to-day. Life to-day is vicious, brutal, without 
real concern for the true destiny of man as man, but demanding 
the total sacrifice of man. 

It is truly hard to understand how these teachers reconcile 
the actual conditions and means of living with that charming 
prospect of a visionary peace and prosperity—after the war. 
They are blind to the reality. They wait for the automatic 
resumption of the temporarily disturbed flow of humanity “ up- 
ward, ever upwatd’”’. They do not see that this is against all 
nature, and especially the nature of men, evil, vicious, sinning, 
selfish, depraved. 

If it is true (as these teachers say, indicating their true 


affinity with the teaching of a past era) that there is 


One far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves, 


it is also true that the movement of men is equally into evil. 
Man is getting progressively worse, even if also he is getting 
progressively better. If it is true that our powers are more 
efficiently organised and our sympathies more widespread 
(witness how the “ heathen Chinese” are being slowly, reluc- 
tantly, accepted as our allies and brothers in misfortune, and 
how the Russians—ah, the Russians! who shall say what is the 
leading attitude towards those enigmatic peoples, viewed with 
such suspicion, and bitterness, and acclamation, and patronage, 
and fear, and delight, and doubt, and hope), it is also true that 
our disorder is more apparent and our involvement in stupid and 
evil situations deeper and more hopeless. 

No; this is no temporary aberration, to be put right when 
the war is over. There is something here, far more deep-seated 
than a mere mistake of direction, to be put right when the 
war is over. Far less is it possible, with those super-optimists 
who urge us on to better efforts, to think of our present way 
as a detour to the golden age. It is a far truer reading of history 
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which sees the golden age in the irrecoverable past, the gates 
of the garden of Eden for ever closed on guilty mankind, man- 
kind for ever on the move—towards the Kingdom of God? 
Yes! But also deeper and deeper into the kingdom of evil, 
into judgment and death and desolation of spirit. 

Thus, then, the present-day teachers from pulpit and wire- 
less and newspaper, involved though they are in the tragic situa- 
tion of mankind, fail to see any tragedy. They do not see some- 
thing far worse than mistakes to be rectified in due course. They 
do not see the resurgent, obstinate, perverted will of men, willing 
this evil condition of affairs. Their garbled reading of the history 
of mankind is so contradictory of the facts, their view of progress is 
so subtly naive beyond the best dreams of Satan, their con- 
fusion of the categories of living is so maladroit, so absolute, 
so shockingly misleading and falsifying, because they do not 
see man as he is. They see man as naturally good, needing only 
an assortment of allurements, incentives, threats, appeals, fears, 
ideals, and what not, to push, browbeat, hasten, urge, sweat, 
tumble and compel him on the road to victory, peace, the King- 
dom of God. 

They do not see that mankind is composed of individuals, 
each one an amazing farrago of baseness and of nobility, such a 
piece of work, half-angel, half-devil, as ought always to have in 
his totality a central place in the understanding and the appeal 
of the speaker—if man is to be made what it is his destiny 
to be made. 

It is God’s will that out of the farrago should arise the faith 
of the sons and daughters of God. That is the only purpose 
common to humanity, and the only destiny which proposes a 
human course for humanity. Anything else is mere fate, the 
blind Heimarmené, the zealous politician, the babbling preacher. 

That is the real failure of the rhetoricians and the would- 
be leaders of the people. They do not see the object. Or rather, 
they see only objects, causes and ideals and ideologies and men 
and women as objects, or a congeries of units constituting an 
abstract ground of appeal, when the truth is the single individual, 
the subject, the living human being who alone counts, who 
alone is the concern of all the historical purpose. He it is, in 
his solitary desolation, and his grandeur, his misery and his 
infinite possibility, who decides that “‘ one far-off divine event ”’; 
and it is for him, and not for any cause or class or idea, that 
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that far-off divine event is a reality. The Kingdom of God is 
for persons. It does not exist as an ideal, nor is it some abstrac- 
tion like brotherhood or peace or justice or democracy. But 
as these things have life and reality only in the individual, and 
then in the society formed by the conscious individual aware 
of his possibilities, so the Kingdom of God exists in reality only 
for the real life of persons. 

It is obviously pleasanter and easier to avoid the pressing 
claims of the human being in favour of the claims of “* humanity ” 
or of “ the rights of a class”’ or of the “ natural aspirations of 
the race’’, This maintains the validity of the “ideal”, at the 
same time as it smooths out the ugliness and the evil, resolving 
them in the artificial simplicity of the goodness of mankind. 
Inevitable progress, and natural goodness: these are the twin 
offspring of the unholy union of false abstraction and a secu- 
larised idea of the Kingdom of God. 

Sometimes a querulous note creeps into the preacher’s Sunday 
morning address. What does this mean? Is he tiring of the 
promised glories? Is the constant postponement of the coming 
Kingdom rousing a suspicion in his mind, that perhaps after 
all the King of that Kingdom, despite the ringing eloquence 
of his professional ambassadors, and their mounting assevera- 
tions of the certainty, the immediacy, and the indescribable 
happiness of that Kingdom, if only . . . —that the King may 
perhaps after all have other intentions, that perhaps after all 
the King of that Kingdom has another understanding of glory, 
and another expectation of what kind of people are praying 
Lord, Lord and Thy kingdom come? Does the preacher, as he 
looks up from his old manuscript, or glances down at the hasty 
jottings of a Saturday night—“ (1) The Kingdom is at hand; 
(2) Have faith that the Kingdom is at hand; (3) We must 
trust that after the war all will be well again ”—perhaps see, 
in a moment, blindingly, terribly, on the upturned faces an 
unfamiliar yet immediately recognisable expression, so that when 
he looks down again, there, between his paper and his thoughts, 
filling all his thoughts, filling the familiar building, throbbing 
through the irrelevant booming of the organ, there is the image 
and the presence of despair? 

Does the preacher scold through the impassioned periods 
of his “‘ inextinguishable ” optimism, because for a moment, of 
terror and dismay, all hope is extinguished, and despair with 
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fierce insight sees men and women as they are, in their awful 
duplicity of heart, in their divided lives, in the unceasing con- 
flict of a will divided against itself, restless, sinning, yet tired of 
sinning? 

If only that moment persisted; if only the querulousness 
deepened into a sense of the wrath and judgment of the King 
of that Kingdom, there would be preachers again in the land. 
But the moment dies, and in its stead there flows again, in the 
boundless harmony of ceaseless eloquence, the need of faith, 
the adequacy of faith, the near prospect of a speedy settlement, 
when all will be well. And the preacher wanders through the 
misty heights of his rhetoric, deceived by his own words about 
the nature of life; so that he is content to think how well he 
“* stimulated the morale’ of the people. 

And sometimes, into the measured insipidity of the poli- 
tician’s sentences, through the complacent certainties, a note of 
another quality sounds. It is ringing and bright, incisive, the 
voice of authority. Here is the other way out of the nothingness 
of his understanding of the audience: the way of the whip,, the 
way of the Herrenvolk, the way of the man with power: it is the 
only human escape from the false view of the Kingdom of God 
—the cul-de-sac of the totalitarian state. If you ignore the reality 
of human nature, and join with that ignoring a passionate desire 
for the advancement of the Kingdom of God, your only logical 
outcome is in a State which is determined, within certain limits, 
to establish the Kingdom of God, or certain selected items out 
of the Christian programme of the Kingdom, by force. In such 
a way, seeking to escape the awful duplicity of human nature, 
its pull towards evil and its restless desire for good, you build 
a kingdom based on that very duplicity—a glittering achieve- 
ment, honeycombed with death, foul with the rotting spirits of 
the cowed subservient masses forced into it. 

Thus the preacher and the politician join hands to main- 
tain the deception about life, the preacher with sentimental 
rodomontade, the politician with gradually hardening self- 
assertion into a total claim on the life of his audience. The 
preacher preaching of the new social order, and the politician 
preaching of brotherhood and a light beyond the darkness, alike 
borrow their terms from the teaching about the Kingdom of 
God. But they teach a false idea to an audience falsely under- 
stood. If they saw the source of their querulousness or of their 
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growing exasperation, in the divided and despairing spirit of 
men, would they dare to speak at all? Alas, the momentary in- 
sight only serves to thicken the haze of sentimentality in the 
preacher’s appeal, and to quicken the tempo of the politician’s 
climb to power over the masses. 

But it is not to the masses that the teaching of the Kingdom 
of God speaks, but to you—you there, in loss and disaster; you 
in loneliness and despair; you in uneasy doubt about the worth 
of all your travails, whether they are to achieve some laudable 
and desired social change, or to win your beloved back to your- 
self, or to stave off invasion from your home or the insidious 
waves of indecision and perdition in your own spirit; you on 
picket, alone with the stars—and with your own disordered 
crumbling hopes; you who come Sunday by Sunday to be be- 
mused by the difference between the rosy ideals of the preacher 
and the hideous evil and futility you encounter in your week-day 
routine; you who deliberately, or casually, hopefully, or des- 
pairingly, await the stimulation of the postscript to the News; 
and you who prepare those talks and sermons, you who late on 
Saturday night flog your disturbed emotions and confused 
thoughts into a semblance of passion for the Kingdom of God, 
and in the back of your mind sense a futility and misapprehen- 
sion that strengthen with the years—it is to you all, but to each 
of you singly, that the teaching of the Kingdom of God speaks : 
to you all, but to the same need in each. 

First, it is the need of understanding yourself. You do not 
understand why you should be constantly aware of disharmony, 
and futility, and that gnawing fear that, after all, even with the 
best efforts, the world may indeed be “ no better off ” after the 
time of catastrophe and carnage. But be realistic in your attempt 
to understand yourself. Recognise that this is what you are as 
man—man or woman, young or old, this is your human fate, 
to be caught in the toils of evil, and to be aware of good, to be 
always on the move, to be perpetually in reach of the possibility 
of real change, which always remains a possibility, to actualise 
and bring about only such an infinitesimal amount of permanent 
achievement, while aware at the same time of that inexorable, 
absolute demand in yourself, which at its keenest and clearest is 
the Christian command to BE OF THE KINGDOM OF GoD. 

The command does not refer to quantity, but to quality. 
It does not ask you to compare yourself with others, or to count 
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the good against the bad, or to let spirit be dismayed at any con- 
centration of evil, not a thousand bombers, not every city wiped 
out, not every friend lost. But the command is inexorable, that 
you seek first the Kingdom, that you go on seeking it, that you 
may fail again and again, and see your spirit sink bruised into 
the stream of life, but always go on, rise again, die a thousand 
deaths, let your faith be a fighting faith. Be brave to remain with 
the uncertainty of faith. Rise again out of the mists of the senti- 
mental and the practical deceptions, which promise the Kingdom 
of God as a nearby achievement in world-history. Learn to snap 
your fingers at that reading of history, which is a fiction of the 
philosophers and other speculators in the market of human 
hopes. And if you reach that rare inner awareness that the 
Kingdom of God is within you, take that truth too with the 
trembling faith which knows it must always fight, blind, if it is 
to be—faith. 

Learn that though the Kingdom of God is always at hand, 
always ‘“‘just round the corner” to the inner expectation of 
faith, it is not and never can be at hand for the speculator and 
the eloquent preacher of world-history which is seen with objec- 
tive and alluring appeal. Learn what faith means, as a real way 
of living, and not a mere ingredient or addendum in times of 
special stress. Learn that the Kingdom of God is present to such 
faith, faith which is in the waiting, and that all life opens out for 
the faithful. Yet learn that this opening prospect is not shown 
as an extended upward incline to the gates of heaven, but as a 
prospect always blurred (seen darkly), and without conclusion in 
man’s plans, but with conclusion only (because concluded 
already) in God’s plan. 

This is a greater wonder than the fictitious wonder offered 
by those who equate man’s efforts towards betterment with the 
Kingdom of God. For this wonder is that the Kingdom of God 
is already established. The Kingd6ém is God’s order, and is 
complete in God’s will. This we perceive in faith, which is the 
response to the Word spoken in the Son. The Kingdom of God 
is independent of all world-history, all movements of men, back- 
wards, forwards, up, down, or in the dreary circle of human 
independence and arbitrary self-willed rebellion. The Kingdom 
of God does not depend on men’s efforts: it awaits their faith in 
its King. It is in this sense that the Kingdom of God is here 
and now, because it is in Christ; in this sense too that it is never 
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here and now, but always summoning men, and only at the end 
of time will judge the works of men, because it is the perfection 
of Christ’s being in creation. 

Thus the Kingdom of God, which is the aim of all the good 
and the love and the peace and the bright vision which men have 
ever held for a moment, is truly the Kingdom of God: men have 
no say: they must only obey. Keep this faith clear of muddy 
emotions and the dubious stimulation of morale. Do not expect 
the Kingdom of God to rise out of the ruins of our cities or the 
crumbling morals of the western world. Expect it to rise out of 
the good heart of God, and in God’s time, the utter wonder of 
all: the time when eternity breaks in on time. 

Here is the point of the deepest confusion of all. It is 
imagined that the Kingdom of God is related directly to the 
future situation of men, for instance, to a new League of Nations, 
or to a new order in the West or in Asia or in the whole planet, 
which with time, little by little, or after this time of catastrophe, 
may be brought about by a “ miracle ” of resolution on the part 
of men. But the Kingdom of God is not related to the future, 
any more than it is bound up with the past. The Kingdom of 
God is not in time—in the sense of being, or having been, or 
being about to be—in this sin-ridden, conjectured time, where 
the future is an uncertain guess and the past a collection and 
recollection of probabilities and approximate understandings and 
the present an ever-passing, elusive instant without meaning. 
The Kingdom of God is not in that kind of historical time. But 
it is in God’s time. The Kingdom of God is the historical expres- 
sion of Christ’s being. ‘‘ He is before all things and in and 
through Him the universe is one harmonious whole.” 

Where then is this known, where seen? Where does the 
toiling life of humanity meet this mystery of Christ’s perfect 
being in history ?—In Christ’s time, which is filled with eternity. 
Christ’s time, God’s time, is not accessible to the understanding. 
You cannot understand, you can only believe. Christ entered 
time and history—but He is eternal. God spoke His Word out 
of eternity—in time! This revolutionises the idea of life by 
revolutionising actual existence. This is God’s way of move- 
ment (which the philosophers reduce to understanding—and 
therefore misunderstand—by describing it as the unmoving 
ground or the absolute or the ideal), a way which cannot be under- 
stood, but simply believed. 
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There is nothing to be done, nothing that can be done, to 
help the plan of God. This must positively be maintained against 
all the plans of men, interesting and effective though these may 
be. The only response to the Kingdom of God is to believe. 
But to believe is doing of the first importance. It is an active, 
existential judgment on all confusions of spheres, such as we have 
seen in the speech of the preachers and the politicians. It is 
action, in patience and long-suffering, cheerfully enduring all 
things, never being shifted from the hope of the Gospel, God's 
entry into time. 

This you may find for yourself. It is your only real value, 
and standard, and hope for living. It is real, not an imaginary 
state of affairs after the war. It is far nearer than that imaginary 
state of affairs will ever be, for it is now—and wherever you are, 
if you are in faith. Come then to yourself, out of the far country 
where the speakers speak on and on, pouring forth the synthetic 
husks of idle sentimentality and dangerous illusions of a man- 
made millennium; come back to faith; wait upon God. He 
waits for you. 

Ronatp Grecor SMITH. 
Selkirk. 
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Tue subject to be discussed may seem far distant from the 
problems of the hour, yet I should be disappointed if it were 
regarded simply as providing material for the “ escape 
mechanism ”’ of which we hear so much. My intention is a 
serious one, nothing less than to explore and determine some 
of the boundaries of this land of Havilah where there is gold, 
wealth for our poverty and sustenance for our scarcity. 

Three questions are involved. What is the Reality of 
the Beautiful? How far does it lead us to God? How much 
does it tell us of God? And, lastly, what influence does it 
have, or should it have, on the regulation of our life? If 
the terms be not too grandiose, our task is to consider the 
ontological, the theistic and the ethical implications of the 
Beautiful. 

Many have shared with me the feeling that these very 
questions have been visiting them and even haunting them, not 
just in the present days, for it has been commonly observed 
that a period of strife, international or economic, has frequently 
coincided with a gorgeous summer. In Lanarkshire the miners 
used to speak of “ strike-weather ”, not intending to ascribe 
prophetic powers to their leaders in the choice of a time or 
season for a “strike” or “lock-out”, but to express their 
appreciation of a certain sympathy or kindliness in the face of 
Nature at such times. People remarked in 1940, for example, 
that after the severe winter and spring came a time of such 
loveliness, so profuse, luxuriant, and effortless, that the most 
heedless were roused to note the presence of forces in our midst 
independent of the clash of human elements. Both the rebuke 
and the inspiration of the shining panorama of Nature have 
been deeply felt. If our strife has not been hushed to hear the 
angels sing, at least we have paused in gratefulness to hear the 
music of the birds. If we have failed to observe the Master’s 
commands and to experience the comfort of His blessing, at 
least now and again our eyes have turned to the lilies of the 
field in wonder and longing. 

For myself, too, there has lodged with me for many years, 
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a welcome guest, a passage from the Journal of David Living- 
stone, revealing words which disclose the secret of the man’s 
character, his inner sensitiveness and the reverent open-hearted- 
ness of his interests. It runs thus: 


“ Missionaries ought to cultivate a taste for the beautiful. We are neces- 
sarily compelled to contemplate much moral impurity and degradation. We are 
often doomed to disappointment. We are apt to become either callous or melan- 
choly, or if preserved from these the constant strain on the susceptibilities is 
likely to injure the bodily health. On this account it seems necessary to culti- 
vate that faculty for the gratification of which God has made such universal 
provision. See the green earth and blue sky, the lofty mountain and the verdant 
valley, the glorious orbs of day and night, and the starry canopy with all their 
celestial colouring. The varied forms of animated life present to him whose 
heart is at peace with God through the blood of His Son an indescribable charm. 
There appears on the quiet repose of earth’s scenery the benignant smile of a 
Father’s love. . . . We must feel there is a Governor among the nations Who 
will bring all His plans with respect to our human family to a glorious con- 
summation. He who stays his mind on his ever-present, ever-energetic God 
will not fret himself because of evil-doers. ‘ He that believeth shall not make 
haste ’’’ (Oct. 13, 1853). 


Scripture offers its own witness to the power of the sublime 
and the beautiful. The Creation story makes plain the ascend- 
ancy of light and order over the formless and unillumined, a 
story the more appealing and impressive because all natural 
forces are subservient to the Creator. Wind, fire, storm, and 
tempest, the raging of the proud sea become the instruments 
of the Divine Will, their glare and fury transformed into the 
symbols of the Divine majesty. 

To trace the religious development of Israel is the task of 
the scholars, but he who runs may read in the smoking mountain 
of Sinai, the thick and terrifying darkness, lessons needful to 
subdue the hard proud heart of man and to change his rebellious 
spirit into reverence and awe. A gentler note is sounded else- 
where, comforting as well as rebuking, words such as those of 
Isaiah xl, which continue throughout the ages to impress and 
uplift the troubled and wayward spirit of man: “ Lift up your 
eyes on high, and behold who hath created these things, that 
bringeth out their host by number: he calleth them all by names 
by the greatness of his might, for that he is strong in power; 
not one faileth.” 

The New Testament concentrates more on the domestic 
and personal in the religious problem. Its horizons are narrower 
though its dimensions are greater. When the disciples draw 
the Master’s attention to the glories of the Temple sculpture, 
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He replies that one stone shall not be left upon another, not 
because He did not love the Temple, for He found instruction 
there in the early days and later named it “ a house of prayer ”’. 
It is doubtful indeed if we are entitled to speak of Christ’s 
love of mountains and lakes as if He experienced anything of 
the aesthetic contemplation of the poet or artist in the presence 
of these gentle and majestic influences. However much we may 
admire the literary form of the Beatitudes or the simple effec- 
tiveness of the Parables, we cannot imagine Him seeking the 
mot juste or forming and reforming the rhythm of the sentences, 
We have happily left behind us Renan’s conception of the 
“‘ peasant of Galilee ” and we need not replace it by some more 
sophisticated portrait. His agony was not that of artistic creation 
or perception; it was occupied with much profounder issues, no 
less than the religious problem, God and the soul of man, the 
broken unity and its reintegration. Other things were taken up 
into the solution of this tragic conflict. 

Certainly He bade the anxious consider the lilies of the field 
and the birds of the air, while the sunlight and the rain carried 
to Him, and through Him to others, the assurance of a divine 
Providence. Kierkegaard, the forerunner of the dialectic theology, 
has a booklet on this passage in Matthew with a rather novel 
interpretation which we may pause to note. “ The Gospel for 
the Anxious ’’, he calls it, for it is not of any concern for the 
healthy or the strong or the happy. Everyone oppressed by 
care is tempted in his depression not to wish to hear human 
consolations of comfort and hope. How can the happy under- 
stand him, does not the strong man through his very sympathy 
exalt himself above him, will not the anxious thereby have his 
anxiety increased? If this be the case, then the best that remains 
is that he should look round for other teachers whose words 
do not imply a misunderstanding, whose encouragement does 
not contain a secret reproach, whose look does not condemn, 
whose comfort does not inflame but soothes. To such teachers 
‘the Gospel of Care” now refers the heavyladen—to the lilies 
of the field and the birds of the air. 

“With these inexpensive teachers who are paid neither with gold or 
humiliation there is no misunderstanding possible, they are silent—out of respect 
for the heavyladen. For all misunderstanding comes from speech or more 
properly from the comparison which lies in speech. . . . Silence on the con- 


trary reverences the burden and the burdened. . . . Even the silent friends 
of Job cast glances at him, and so again started comparisons. Only an innocent 
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child—or the lilies and the birds take us beyond the irritating realm of com- 
parisons. There is strong persuasiveness only if the troubled one pays heed to 
the lilies and the birds, forgets himself in them and their life, in this preoccupa- 
tion with them learns something unnoticed concerning himself. Only God is 
present, the man himself—and the lilies. He learns to content himself with 
being a human creature, no more, no less.” 


Pi). to continue, Paul’s large and spacious mind has sug- 
gestio as of an ampler background than some have been willing 
to grant him. “‘ Whatsoever things are lovely” (Phil. iv. 8) 
may rightly be the object of our thought and purpose. He 
confesses he is debtor both to the Greek and to the Barbarian 
(Rom. i. 14). The things that are made carry with them marks 
of the invisible (Rom. i. 20). Yet obviously Paul was pre- 
occupied with the religious, the Christian and the human prob- 
lem of reconciliation.. Indeed it is permissible to say that he 
deliberately turned his back on those elements of life we call 
“aesthetic ’, for he found them associated with much that 
defeated his aim by distracting his hearers or even corrupting 


their souls. But enough has been said to indicate the N.T. 
outlook. 


I 


Now it has been presumed so far that the Beautiful is a 
real part of life, not just a subjective impression in certain 
specially endowed minds, not a picture created by man and 
hung on the walls of our earthly habitations that may be changed 
at his will or suffered to disappear when he quits the scene, 
but something built into the fabric of the universe and the 
pride as well as the possession of the Eternal. 

This assumption, however, requires some examination. 
What has been taken for granted by common sense has always 


been a target for the assaults of criticism. Even proverbial ° 


philosophy vies with its classical neighbours in disseminating 
doubt, for the one saying, ‘‘ Beauty is in the eye of the be- 
holder”’, ventures further than the other, “ Beauty is only 
skin-deep ”. Subjectivity is hard to escape. Climate, heredity, 
above all “association” are claimed as sufficient explanations 
of the Beautiful. After a visit to Wordsworth in the Lake 
District Lamb wrote to a friend, “‘ I never want to see a moun- 
tain again”. And the nearness of an enemy aeroplane destroys 
all poetic raptures over a still night and a clear moon. 
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Kant in his Critique of Judgment is sincerely anxious to 
find a place for the Beautiful in his scheme of life alongside the 
True and the Right, yet in his careful manner he says “ he will 
speak of the Beautiful as if beauty were a character of the object, 
although it is only aesthetical and involves merely a representa- 
tion of the object to the subject”: at the most it has a title 
to universal subjectivity (Bernard’s translation, p. 56). Hume 
on the other hand makes concessions that go deeper than his 
sceptical theory would seem to contenance, “ Though it be 
certain that Beauty and Deformity, more than bitter and sweet, 
are not qualities in objects but belong entirely to sentiment, it 
must be allowed that there are certain qualities in objects which 
are fitted by Nature to produce those particular feelings ” 
(Essays: On the Standard of Taste). 

At the other extreme the Platonic philosophy finds in 
temporal beauty only forms and shadows of the perfect arche- 
type. Both religious and idealistic feeling have been attracted 
by this doctrine, though shying a little at the more general 
application of a theory which declares that what is embodied 
in any actual bed is the perfect idea of a bed. Some modern 
artists, however, I note, claim to give wholehearted allegiance 
to Plato in so far that their picture may represent neither more 
nor less than “the idea of a tree qua tree” or “ tree-ness” 
(MacColl, What is Art?). 

The scientists, of course, have had their say and point out 
the influence of beauty in Natural Selection. If their conclusions 
be true, the reality of the Beautiful might well be a substantial 
element in the processes of life. Their enquiries, however, seem 
to be confined to the animal creation, and for myself, scientist 
as I am not, the analogy between a dog’s or a cat’s idea of 
beauty and that of a human being is both difficult and doubtful. 
They have their secrets as we have ours. A borderland of 
mystery as well as of understanding seems to exist. No Cortes 
or Columbus has yet defined these boundaries. 

Man indeed has been given not only an organ of appre- 
ciation for the Beautiful but a faculty for the production of it; 
even in the most primitive communities there have been found 
evidences of the artistic impulse, decoration added to spear or 
knife, sketches on the rocky wall of the cave. Some would trace 
the artistic activity to the Play-impulse. Schiller in oft-quoted 
words from his Letters on Aesthetical Education, declares, ‘‘ Man 
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only plays when in the full meaning of the term he is Man, 
and he is only completely Man when he plays’”’. (Surely words 
more appropriately spoken by an athletic Englishman than by 
a serious Teuton!) Again he writes, “‘ What is Man before 
Beauty draws out in him the capacity for free enjoyment, and 
the serene Form tames the wildness of life? . . . he sees in her 
glorious fulness nothing but his prey, in her might and sub- 
limity nothing but his foe ”’. 

Herbert Spencer in his plodding way analyses the physio- 
logical processes involved in the “ play-impulse”’: he explains 
how unused organs grow restive and fidget for activity: games 
gratify in a partial way the predatory instincts¢ “‘ better nutrition, 
gained by superiority, occasionally yields a surplus of energy.” 
Thus in the more evolved creatures there often recurs an energy 
somewhat in excess of immediate needs, and so Minerva is 
born, Such a theory, however, if applied to poets and artists, 
would require some modification. The principle recognised in 
such cases appears to be that their activity results from a 
diminished nutrition. Society starves them that they may sing 
or paint: when they are well-fed and clothed, they are stifled 
and become silent. The only energy that comfort does not 
impair seems to be the energy to make money and increase 
wealth. 

Others have felt that something more than a super-diet of 
all the vitamins is required for the production of art. To leisure 
and surplus energy there must be added the spirit of freedom, 
and freedom disciplined and dragooned by the principles of 
order, measure, harmony and rhythm. A reviewer says that 
Mr. Graves lets us into the secret of his verse when he writes: 


** Devilishly disturbed 

By this unready pen; 

For every word I write 
I scratch out nine or ten. 

And each surviving word 
Resentfully I make 

Sweat for those nine or ten 
I cancelled for its sake.” 


“‘ There speaks the craftsman ”’, is the comment. 

As we utter these words, ‘‘ freedom ”’, “‘ measure ”’, “‘ har- 
mony ”’, it is easy to hear echoes of the great philosophers, to 
realise how the Beautiful may be linked up with and indeed 


incorporate the doctrine of “the Mean”, ude ayay, in the 
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Greek teachers and the idea of Reason in the German Idealists. 
With Schleiermacher, it is true, “ Feeling’ rather than 
‘* Reason ”’ appears at first as the link between Art and Religion, 
but the “ feeling of absolute dependence ”’, which is for him the 
characteristic mark of faith, in the end runs out to a sense of 
unity with the infinite self-consciousness, the joy of participating 
in the harmony of the All. Though disguised in a Pietist’s 
gown and with his eyes lifted up a little higher than is usual 
with most Rationalists, the rejuvenator of theology in Germany 
still burns incense at the altar of “‘ Reason”. 


II 


After some fashion or other, then, the reality of the Beauti- 
ful has been assumed in these differing theories, so that along 
the spider’s thread of aesthetic idealism we pass to the great, 
even central, problem of the theological implications of the 
Beautiful in the Divine Order. The existence of Beauty being 
assured and corresponding to a power in man to enjoy and 
express it, what light does this throw on the existence and 
nature of the Divine Being? 

One conclusion is plain. That harmony should actually be 
experienced in some parts at least of this confused and dis- 
tressful world has convinced great companies of thoughtful men 
that over all is a supreme Wisdom and Power. Plato’s doctrine 
of Ideas is well known, with its corollary of our Reminiscence 
from a pre-natal state of the dazzling vision of the Good and 
the Beautiful. “‘ Coming to earth we find Beauty shining in 
clearness through the doorways of the senses. This is the 
privilege of Beauty, that she is the loveliest and also the most 
palpable to sight” (Phaedrus, 250). Though few can attain 
the vision of Absolute Beauty, to do so would be to attain 
Knowledge as against mere Opinion. In the Symposium there is 
described a ladder by which the soul may rise from recognition of 
beautiful forms to the one and same beauty in all expressions of it. 

“ And next he will consider that the beauty of the mind is more honourable 
than the beauty of things outward, laws, institutions, sciences. At length the 
vision will be revealed to him of a single science, which is the science of Beauty 
everywhere, a thing of wondrous beauty which is everlasting, not growing and 
decaying, or waxing and waning, but beauty absolute, separate, simple and 
everlasting, which, without diminution and without increase, is imparted to the 
ever-growing and perishing beauties of all other things. . . . If man has eyes 

to see the true beauty, he becomes the friend of God and immortal.” 
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Hegel, in his turn, with many suggestive descriptions, 
marshalls the progress of the Idea of Beauty in the succession 
of the symbolic, the classical and the romantic schools. As a 
writer has put it, “‘ Beauty is thus the Absolute passing out of 
latency into self-manifestation and self-realisation; and in this 
process the lustre of the Idea breaking through the barriers of 
the material illumines it. This is Beauty”. 

Such idyllic rhapsodies, be they ever so sweet, no longer 
charm or dominate the present age. A new dialectic has arisen 
on the principle of disharmony, conflict, paradox. The Romantic 
is a ghost to be chased back to the lumber-room whence he 
came. In the crisis of the hours through which we have been 
living, and are still living, rose-tinted spectacles do not readily 
adapt themselves to gas-masks. Here is a modern instance of 
“‘ Either—Or ” in conflict with “* Both—And ”. 

More congenial to our modern temper is the cautious but 
sturdy teaching of Kant in his Critique of Judgment. First of 
all he continues his suspicious attitude to the senses and to 
happiness as well as pleasure. Happiness is not the end of 
man. “ A pure judgment of taste has for its determining ground 
neither charm nor emotion, in a word no sensation as to the 
material of the aesthetic judgment ” (p. 76). “‘ What is essential 
to Beauty is the Form; colours belong to the charm that may 
be added ” (p. 75): the pleasant is a judgment based on private 
feeling and therefore lacking the element of universality. But 
of more importance is the way in which Kant, recognising clearly 
the conflict and strangeness of life, “ terror with beauty ming- 
ling”, yet maintains his hold upon the moral significance of 
beauty and its value for belief in God. 


“ Happiness cannot be man’s final aim: for it is denied to him by the 
restlessness of his nature. . . . On the other side too there is something wanting. 
Nature has not taken him for her special darling and favoured him with benefits 
above all animals. Rather, in her destructive operations—plague, hunger, perils 
of waters, frost, assaults of other animals great and small, etc.—in these things 
has she spared him as little as any other animal. Further, the inconsistency of 
his own natural dispositions drives him into self-devised torments, and also 
reduces others of his own race to misery, by the oppression of lordship, the 
barbarism of war, and so forth: he himself, as far as in him lies, works for the 
destruction of his own race: so that, even with the most beneficent external 
nature, its purpose would not be attained in an earthly system, because our 
nature is not susceptible of it’ (p. 353). 


Against such gloomy facts Kant sets the undoubted exis- 
tence of organised forms of life, suggestive of a wider Order. 
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Without equating the Good and the Beautiful, he recognised 
their close affinity through the idea of system and purpose. 
Nature plays her part. The mind cannot ponder upon the 
beauty of Nature without finding itself at the same time in- 
terested therein. But this interest has a moral relevance (p. 179). 
“‘ The Beautiful is the symbol of the morally good and only in 
this respect does it give pleasure with a claim for the agreement 
of everyone else” (p. 250). 

In this third Critigue we breathe an ampler air than in the 
two preceding. As is well-known, Kant rejected the three 
popular arguments for the existence of God, the ontological, the 
cosmological, and the physico-theolbgical, involving as they do 
elements beyond the realm of experience. God, Immortality, 
Freedom were left, however, as regulative though not consti- 
tutive Ideas, a shadowy legacy perhaps, but later developed in 
fulfilment of his claim to be “ striking a blow at the root of 
Materialism, Fatalism, Free-thinking, Fanaticism and Super- 
stition ”’ (Intro., Critique of Pure Reason). 

The moral argument for the existence of God, as Kant 
presents it, suffers from the defect of being of the nature of a 
“ Postulate ” in order that the Good Will may be assured of 
authority and permanence as well as reward. Other criticisms 
have been made of the contorted and clanking machinery of his 
theory but these are secondary compared with the fundamental 
objection to a Postulate-Deity. Even Anthropomorphism built 
on the best moral intentions savours too much of wishful think- 
ing, and, what is even more serious, of subordinating the glory 
of the Creator to the needs of the Creature. Yet Kant is haunted 
by the idea of a systematic unity behind the phenomena of life, 
disclosing itself in the natural purposiveness of the organised 
forms of Nature and even more in the moral nature of man 
whereby he is set forth to himself and others as a final purpose 
of Creation. “‘ The beautiful arts and sciences which by their 
universally communicable pleasure and by the polish and refine- 
ment of Society make man more civilised, if not morally better, 
prepare us for a Lordship in which Reason alone shall have 
authority” (p. 358). The faculty of Judgment by which we 
appreciate the Form in things implies both a principle of har- 
mony in Nature and a spirit of freedom in man. To discover 
the source of this harmony and this freedom means that we travel 
beyond Nature and Man to the Author and Giver of Life. 
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No one would say that we have thus attained to the Christian 
idea of God, but, in a favourite phrase of the philosopher, the 
contemplation of Beauty gives us at least “a clue”’: we may 
go farther and say it offers a foretaste of the Gospel itself. The 
marks of the Evangel are here. Neither created by man, nor 
earned by him, the Beautiful is bestowed beyond his needs or 
desert. It may be the possession of all and is meant so to be, 
for it cannot be owned as an individual property. At the root 
of our true appreciation of the Beautiful lies the disinterested 
desire that it should be universal. In this humble magnanimity 
rests its alliance with Grace: for, as Matthew Henry says, 
‘“‘ True grace hates monopolies and loves not to eat its morsel 
alone’. Jesus goes farther and higher. When He bade His 
disciples love their enemies and spoke of the Father in heaven 
who maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good and 
sendeth rain on the just and unjust, He drew attention to the 
independence of God, not to His fatherly indulgence or superior 
indifference. Here is one of the “‘ decrees ’’ of God, not men- 
tioned by the theologians: the Beautiful shares with Love this 
independence of human folly and strife as it shares also a free 
and unchecked bounty: both draw out the weary and sinful 
hearts of men to Him who is the altogether Lovely. 

But why then are there cannibals amid scenery so wonder- 
ful and fair as in the South Seas? How does man remain vile 
when every prospect pleases? Can any saving power be found 
in the aesthetic experience? Has it anything to say of sin other 
than that it reveals itself as excess or defect, ugliness, deformity, 
a breach of the laws of harmony, a discord in celestial music? 
Mankind has ever felt that sin is much more than the witting 
or unwitting aberrations of an untuneful choirboy. Rebellion, 
resentment, the stain of an offence that soaks into the fibres of 
personal life, a blow at the Divine authority and love, these 
represent the sinner’s attitude and experience, something beyond 
the comprehension of the Man of Feeling. Art has nothing so 
profound or so effective to offer as the words, “ Simply to thy 
Cross I cling”. Kant indeed speaks of “ gratitude to and 
veneration for an unknown Cause ”’, and these qualities should 
have and have had, along with humility and reverence, a place 
among the brighter colours of joy and hope on the palette of the 
artist, but they are often blurred with impersonal tones that 
dissolve the picture till it becomes a mystic’s dream. 
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Yet this too must be said. If there be anything of grace 
in the Beautiful, it saves us from meanness and materialism; 
if Religion be deliverance from fear, then, as Kant points out 
(p. 104), the concept of the Sublime, though not so important 
or so rich in its consequences as the concept of the Beautiful, 
plays a worthy part; “in general it displays nothing purposive 
in nature itself, but only in that possible use of our intuitions 
of it by which there is produced in us a feeling of purposiveness 
quite independent of nature”. 

Kant’s own illustrations are from what he calls the “ dy- 
namically sublime "— 

“bold, overhanging, and, as it were, threatening rocks: clouds piled up in the 
sky moving with lightning flashes and thunder peals: volcanoes in all their 
violence of destruction: hurricanes with their track of devastation: the boundless 
ocean in state of tumult: the lofty waterfall of a mighty river and such like: 
these exhibit our faculty of resistance as insignificantly small in comparison with 
their might. But thé sight of them is the more attractive, the more fearful it is, 
provided only that we are in security; and we willingly call these objects sublime, 
because they raise the energies of the soul above their accustomed height, and 
discover in us a faculty of resistance of a quite different kind, which gives us 
courage to measure ourselves against the apparent almightiness of nature”. 
The source of this courage derives, according to our author, 
from our rational faculty which recognises in its capacity of 
judgment and personal dignity a force beyond the immensity 
of nature to destroy. But it is only fair to say that his deeper 
thought reaches down to a faith in an Eternal Purpose sym- 
pathetic to the man in danger of being overwhelmed. Not the 
poet only hears the voice across the storm but the Divine mes- 
sage to the prophet said, “‘ Son of Man, stand upon thy feet, 
and I will speak unto thee”. Unless such Theism as that of 
Kant be cast aside as ineffective and dangerous as well as in- 
sufficient, the Divine Order breaks forth more winning and 
gracious, in storm as in sunshine, through its manifestation in 


the Sublime and Beautiful. 


III 


I have left but little space to comment upon she ethical 
implications of our subject. It is from this side that the sharpest 
attacks are made. Rising out of freedom but ever tending to 
licence, having its material more in the sensuous than the 
spiritual, the art-impulse or the cult of the Beautiful is the 
prodigal son of the human family, the undisciplined rebel in the 
19 
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Divine Order. We condemn the aesthete by his very name; 
without the virility of manhood or the cleansing power of faith 
he is the alternate object of censure and compassion. How real 
are the dangers of life to this particular type the sins of Hellenic 
society make clear. The doctrine of “the Mean” as the 
standard of virtue encourages a compromising spirit, while the 
appeal to Taste as the arbiter of Morality weakens and destroys 
the rule of the unconditional Imperative. 

But for the Christian the Right is also the Good, enjoy- 
ment is added to or discovered in obedience, the spontaneous 
impulse of love goes far beyond the limits of a Code, originality 
and variety are welcomed as first principles, and the glories of 
this world acquire a new tenderness and fascination as they 
cleanse the Imagination and steady the Emotions. The world 
is still God’s and will be to the end, despite what Man can do. 

Both in Education and in the Church more of the Beautiful 
might be introduced to advantage. Consider, for example, the 
havoc that is wrought in the countryside by the thoughtless and 
selfish ravages of children and older people too. Art-teaching 
is given in the schools, I understand, even Gymnastics and 
Music, but somehow they have not yet come to the Platonic 
standard where they serve as propaedeutic to the larger har- 
monies and values of life. 

Ought we to have more of beauty in our churches? Might 
we not have the walls decorated with religious pictures by some 
great artist? Can we ever expect people to respond to the opening 
of our churches when we do not provide for their meditation 
more than a hard pew and four bare walls? Perhaps we are 
rightly afraid that to introduce Art would be to transform a 
church into a museum or a picture-gallery where people would 
come not to pray but to pry. I leave the matter open. But 
Plato is right. Education for young and old comes by seeing 
as well as hearing. 

More important than such details are the consequences 
which may, indeed must, ensue if we reverse the words in our 
title and read not “the Beautiful in the Divine Order” but 
“the Divine Order as the source of the Beautiful’. I hope 
it will be judged no mere postscript but the enunciation. of a 
guiding thought to add that Faith in God brings to man its 
own ecstasies and insight. Through reverence and gratefulness 
the believer enters upon a world of new dimensions, is possessed 
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of a vision the poet might envy, a sense of harmonies beyond the 
ken of the musician. A creative power enters into the nature 
of the common man, making him distinctive in character. The 
austerities of life are smoothed out. Strength is joined to be- 
nignity. Even in the humdrum of day by day existence he 
realises, to use another’s phrase, “‘ he is no longer an artisan 
but an artist’. With a simplicity free from moralising or temp- 
tation he can enjoy all things lovely and of good report. Yet 
when he pauses to reflect, he understands the rhapsody of Saul 
Kane in Masefield’s The Everlasting Mercy: 
“O glory of the lighted mind. 

How dead I’d been, how dumb, how blind. 

The station brook, to my new eyes, 

Was babbling out of Paradise; 

The waters rushing from the rain 

Were singing Christ has risen again. 

I thought all earthly creatures knelt 


From rapture of the joy I felt... . 
O glory of the lighted soul.” 


A. W. McC tymonr. 






















Edinburgh. 





CAN INFANT BAPTISM BE JUSTIFIED? 


Dr. D. M. Barture’s article on “ The Justification of Infant 
Baptism”, which appeared in the Quarterly for January, 1943, 
is very welcome, since discussion of so important a matter has 
in recent years been rather neglected. The desire to avoid 
hindering Reunion has led to some side-tracking of the issue, 
either in the belief that it did not greatly matter, or that it could 
be solved as we go along, or in the hope that opposed views 
could be ecclesiastically synthesised. Controversy may have 
been declined less out of brotherly love than through timidity, 
as if Christian men could not be trusted to express their honest 
disagreements without quarrelling. Thereby we neither serve 
truth, foster charity nor promote unity. Every conference 
= “dealing with Reunion might well be reminded of the wise words 

>” of P. T. Forsyth: “ It is strong Churches that make real union, 
Churches that believe in themselves and look also on the things 
of others ’’ (The Church and the Sacraments, p. 139). This article 
aims at preserving that spirit. 

Baptists hesitate about Infant Baptism for many reasons, 
amongst others because, theologically, the rite keeps such diverse 
company—some of it bad company. The most numerous com- 
munity that practises it, the Roman Catholic Church, does so 
on the ground that the sacrament is the means of regeneration 
and is therefore necessary to salvation. ‘It is incumbent ”’, 
says a modern Jesuit writer, “no matter what it costs us, to 
admit that infants, who have not received either Baptism of 
water or desire, cannot attain to the beatific vision” (Baptism 
and Confirmation, by L’Abbé D’Alés; Eng. trans., Sands & Co., 
1929). Protestants, of course, repudiate such notions, but in 
view of the fact that they represent the meaning of Baptism 
for the vast majority of Christians, do they not prejudice the 
rite? Are we sure that such teaching does not infiltrate into 
Protestant minds? The authorities of a non-Roman London 
hospital refused to perform an operation upon a child perilously 
ill, till the father, who did not believe in Infant Baptism, consented 
to his child’s baptism; to save his child’s life he agreed. This illus- 
trates the statement that the rite keeps bad theological company. 
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Beyond the Roman fold, widely differing explanations are 
offered of the effects of Baptism. Dr. N. Micklem rejects the 
idea that little children need to be cleansed from sin in Baptism 
but retains a link with “ original sin” by defining it as “ the 
whole nexus of worldly judgments and the power of an un- 
Christian environment ’’; Baptism transfers the child from this 
sphere and “‘ most solemnly conveys to the child its right in 
the new humanity, the company of the redeemed” (The Doc- 
trine of our Redemption, p. 66). For Dr. J. S. Whale, Infant 
Baptism emphasises “ the objective givenness of the Gospel of 
Redemption ”’ (Christian Doctrine, p. 164). Many Congrega- 
tionalists regard Infant Baptism as having no other significance 
than that of a Dedication Service for children, but Dr. Whale 
will have none of this. He declares that “Infant Baptism 
guards against the irrelevant fancy known as ‘ dedicatory bap- 
tism ’, whereby parents who know no better suppose that in 
this rite they are dedicating their child to God ”’ (op. cit. p. 165); 
that, he holds, is a secondary matter in the service. There are 
other intermediate explanations, ranging from Baptismal Regen- 
eration with cleansing from Original Sin (apparently the oldest, 
most consistent and still most widely-held theory) down to a 
parental Dedication of the new-born child. Is there not some- 
thing strange in this manifoldness of interpretation? It is 
natural to desire to retain a ceremony endeared by long associa- 
tion, but difficult if it can no longer be defended on the grounds 
which led to its original adoption. Baptists hold that in the 
New Testament there is a theological interpretation of the rite 
of Baptism, in such a passage as Romans vi, which has no 
relationship at all with these later explanations. The one name 
“ Baptism ” now signifies two observances entirely differing as 
to subject, meaning and method, and only one seems capable 
of reconciliation with the New Testament. 

However, before we discuss the significance of any Sacra- 
ment, must we not determine the prior question of its institu- 
tion? Can any rite have the rank of a Sacrament in the Church 
unless it can be traced to the command of our Lord? The 
importance of this is sometimes minimised, and it is said to be 
not enough to give a merely historical justification of Infant 
Baptism, or even to appeal to the practice of the primitive 
Church. The problems connected with Matthew xxviii. 19, 20 
have been much over-emphasised, but those verses are not the 
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whole evidence for the Dominical Institution of Baptism, and 
the Reformed Churches have not surrendered the cardinal 
feature of a Sacrament that it “is a holy ordinance instituted 
by Christ” (Shorter Catechism, Q. 92). Dr. Whale denies that 
“* Sacraments originate in our need of them’”’; when, however, 
we defend them only on the ground of the use we see in them, 
are we not in peril of adopting that poor line of argument? 
This is not the place to go into the whole problem of their 
divine origin, save to say that the evidence must include not 
only the baptismal narratives of the New Testament but also 
the doctrinal teaching associated with the ordinance. Have we 
a right to claim a foundation in the apostolic age for that which 
is inconsistent with the apostolic explanation? 

Infant Baptism is sometimes inferred from the ‘‘ household 
Baptisms ’’. There are at most five such instances, and in three 
Vv out of the five the surrounding narrative states that those who 
were baptised believed after hearing the word of God; that 
excludes infants. In the case of the households of Lydia and 
Stephanas, we recall that “ household” may well mean familia 
and include adult slaves. There is no proof that Lydia was 
married, or that if married she had children, or that any children 
she possessed were with her in what was to her a foreign country. 
Moreover, when the released Apostle visits her house he finds 
there “ brethren ’’, i.e. fellow-believers, who are “ exhorted ” 
(Acts xvi. 40). Of the household of Stephanas, we know from 
1 Cor. xvi. 16-17 that when St. Paul wrote the epistle (three 
or four years after his first contact with Corinth) the members 
of that household were old enough to have given themselves 
to the ministry of the saints, and old enough also to wield 
authority. In every New Testament case where specific informa- 
tion is given about the baptised company, they are said to be 
believers, and the clear cases should govern our interpretation 
of those that are obscure. 

Early Christianity must be studied against the background 
of the Graeco-Roman world of the first century, which was 
characterised by a strong sense of family unity; the suggestion 
is therefore natural that when a man became a Christian the 
whole household (including any children) would be baptised 
with him. The presence of ideas in the environment of the early 
Church by no means suffices to prove their dominance within 
the Church, particularly when no positive evidence is available 
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to corroborate the influence of such ideas; indeed, there are 
factors which point in the opposite direction. Our Lord had 
spoken of His coming as resulting in the setting of father against 
son, so that a man’s foes would be those of his own household; 
now, the intensely personal spiritual experience which thus 
divided families would not be without influence on the hitherto- 
accepted unity of the family, and further influence would be 
exerted by the insistence of the Gospel on personal decision and 
personal faith. In view of the fact that the Church was 
consciously in opposition to “ the world ”’, it is unsafe to assume 
that the prevalence of ways of thinking outside the Church 
proves their acceptance within. 

At the most, these arguments are inferential and do no 
more than suggest a faint possibility of the early practice of 
Infant Baptism, but, to return again to the primary problem, 
they do not establish it as a Sacrament divinely instituted, 
Protestants have contended against the Roman Seven Sacra- 
ments on the ground that the added five do not originate in 
Christ’s command and are not enjoined by Him as observances 
for all His people. Unless Infant Baptism can be traced back to 
Christ, it is no more than an ecclesiastical ceremony. Even a 
ceremony, however, though it may be ordained by a Church for 
all its own members, is not obligatory on other Christians; it 
is not even valid for the Church which prescribes it unless it is 
accordant with the Gospel, and the Baptist contention is that 
Infant Baptism fails to satisfy the latter condition. 

Leaving the question of origination, Infant Baptism is justi- 
fied by the claim that children thereby enter the Christian 
Church. Here there is a fundamental difference. For Baptists 
the Church includes believers only, not believers ‘‘ and their 
seed’. Further, many Baptists disagree with the view that 
Baptism is the gateway into the (visible) Church of Christ. 
A considerable section among us (though not the majority) 
carries this disagreement into practice by accepting into mem- 
bership unbaptised believers. Churches which do this are called 
‘“‘Qpen Membership Churches’, and their position was well 
expressed by Robert Hall’s statement that there should be no 
terms of communion which are not also terms of salvation. Many 
others, associated with ‘‘ Close Membership Churches ”, would 
agree in rejecting the idea that entry to the Church is by way of 
a Sacrament; the title to Church-membership, they would say, 
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is Christian belief and ‘‘ a credible profession” of such belief; 
Baptism is required as being such a profession, but it is the 
belief, not the profession of it, which entitles the member to 
admission. And all Baptists would unite in denying that any 
Sacrament is operative independently of the spiritual status of 
the recipient. 

It is common ground with Baptists and Non-Baptists alike 
that the large number of adult unbaptised Christians associated 
with the Friends and the Salvation Army are really members 
of Christ’s Visible Church. We joyfully believe that many of 
our children in Baptist homes, at a very early age (by no means 
necessarily “‘ adult’) give their hearts to Christ; as soon as 
such turning to our Lord is understood, realised and avowed, 
we can and do welcome them into Church-membership. 

What Church-membership privileges are really conferred 
on the baptised child which are denied to the unbaptised boy 
or girl in a Baptist Church? We treat the children in our Churches 
precisely as a non-Baptist minister treats those in his own minis- 
terial charge. If Baptist parents attend his Church without 
seeking membership, does he make any difference at all in his 
pastoral relationship with their unbaptised children? The 
membership which Baptism is said to confer on an infant is 
partial, since admission to the Lord’s Table is denied, and 
participation in worship, fellowship and Church responsibility 
is necessarily limited. It is nominal, incomplete, temporary, 
probationary, a vague privilege claiming a spiritual reference 
but based on natural birthright. Is there any real distinction 
for this world or the next between the baptised infant who is 
“‘a Church-member not in full communion ”’ and the child in 
a Baptist Church? " 

It would be a necessary consequence of the position now 
being discussed that a minister should refuse Baptism to the 
offspring of parents where he was not assured of the Christian 
faith of at least the father or the mother. Is enquiry generally 
made about this matter? In 1939 a Report dealing with indis- 
criminate Baptism was presented to the Chapter of the Deanery 
of Poplar, in which it was suggested “‘ that Baptism should 
always be refused (except in danger of death) where there is a 
strong reason to believe that the child will not be brought up 
as a practising Christian ”’. (Note the italicised exception; what 
view of Baptism does it connote?) The Report made me thankful 
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to be delivered from the dilemma which must frequently be 
encountered. The existence of the problem shows, however, 
that Baptism is sought for children often through reasons that 
border on the superstitious, and the question again arises whether 
it is wise to continue a practice that lends itself to such dangerous 
misunderstanding. 

It is certainly abundantly possible that Infant Baptism 
may exert influence for good on the infant. Whether it does 
so at the time of administration is a matter about which we 
have little material for a decision, but whatever may be claimed 
for it is equally applicable to the Dedication Services which are 
becoming increasingly customary in Baptist Churches. (They 
existed earlier, but had died out a century ago, and have since 
been revived. They are not regarded by any Baptists known to 
me as in any sense admitting the child to the Church.) Other 
good effects of Infant Baptism are associated with Confirmation, 
the occasion when the vows made by godparents are personally 
assumed. We can all agree that blessing must follow the prayers 
of parents at the font, and still more the later hour of personal self- 
surrender. A past act can be re-affirmed and given a yet deeper 
meaning, as happens to Baptists when they recall their Baptism 
and joyously renew its solemn vows; there is a difference, how- 
ever, between the renewal of a conscious act and the endorsement 
of a happening only known to us through report. Yet we must 
repeat that to show that benefits ensue from it does not entitle 
us to claim for any rite the rank of a Sacrament. Sacraments 
rest on divine institution, not on human advantage. 

In a single article it is impossible to deal with the whole 
of this many-sided problem. Amid much that has been left out, 
I trust that I have also omitted all unfairness, and that whatever 
of controversy there is may be as a healthy bracing air, not an 
unkind biting wind, for—to re-echo Forsyth’s words—we 
Baptists, believing in our own cause, wish also to look on the 
things of others. 

P. W. Evans. 


Spurgeon’s College, 
London. 












THE PUNISHMENT OF THE MEN OF 


BETHSHEMESH 





Tue statement in 1 Sam. vi. 19 that more than fifty thousand 
of the men of Bethshemesh were slain by the Lord in punishment 
of an act of sacrilege committed when the ark returned from the 
land of the Philistines is so remarkable and sounds so appalling 
that it has been much discussed by commentators. Defenders 
of the Bible have had difficulty in justifying it; and critics have 
pointed to it as an example of a statement that is “ incredible 
in itself”.1 Such being the case, it is important to observe 
that the principal difficulty in interpreting this verse is due to 
the fact that interpreters have as a rule followed the Septuagint 
(LXX) version, at least in part, instead of adhering strictly to 
the reading of the Massoretic Hebrew text. 

The chief differences between the LXX version and the 
Hebrew text are two in number: the LXX contains a reference 
to “the sons of Jechonias ”,? and it connects the words “ fifty 
thousand men ” to the words “ seventy men ” by means of the 
conjunction “‘and”. The first of these variations is of minor 
importance. We know nothing from the Scriptures about the 
sons of Jechonias. How this allusion to them came to stand 
in the LXX is a mystery: it may pique our curiosity, but we 
have no means of solving it.2 The fact that some modern 
critics have been willing to accept it shows how far they are 
disposed to allow their preference for the LXX to carry them 
in the discrediting of the Hebrew text. The second variation 
is of prime importance for the interpretation of the passage. 
By reading “and he smote of them seventy men and fifty 

1 So Driver in his Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, p. 46. 

2 The reading of Codex B (see Swete) is: “ And the sons of Jechonias among 
the men of Bethshemesh were not gratified when they saw the ark of the Lord .” 
This reading is given in the text of the LXX column in Walton’s Polyglot. We 
may assume that it was known to Poole, although he makes no mention of it. 

§ The two letters of the word “ he smote” are in Hebrew the same as the 


first two letters of the name Jechonias. This may offer a slight clue to this curious 
reading, but is very far from accounting for it. 

* This reading is regarded as preferable to that of the MT in Kittel’s Bidsia 
Hebraica. We find it in Moffatt’s Translation, and also in the so-called “ American” 
Translation. ‘That it does not help the interpretation in any way is obvious. 
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thousand men” the LXX gives us this appallingly large total 
of the slain which, to say the least, it is so difficult to regard 
as correct. It involves the insertion of an ‘‘ and ” between these 
two numbers, the absence of which in the Hebrew is the most 
remarkable feature of that text, if, as the LXX would indicate, 
the two numbers are to be joined together. Yet this tendency 
to add the fifty thousand to the seventy shows itself in many 
versions, both ancient and modern. We find it, for example, 
in the Targum and in the Vulgate, in Luther’s version, in 
the English Authorised Version and in the American Revised. 
The Syriac Peshitta and the Arabic (of Saadia?) likewise con- 
nect the two figures to form one total; but they reduce the 
second from fifty thousand to five thousand. 

That the difficulties connected with the interpretation of 
this passage are not new but have long been recognised is 
indicated very clearly by the lengthy discussion of it which is 
to be found in Matthew Poole’s Synopsis (London, 1669-74). 
Many a Bible student of to-day who has received the impression 
that the scholars of a few centuries ago were credulous and un- 
scholarly and that real “scholarship” is not to be expected 
before the rise of the Higher Criticism would be surprised to 
find how many of the difficulties raised by modern critics were 
known to, discussed and solved by, scholars whose names are 
almost forgotten to-day. Consequently, since Poole has discussed 
this passage so fully, we may well make his treatment of it the 
basis of our own. 


I, THE RENDERING OF THE SEPTUAGINT 


Since the popularity of the LXX rendering, “* and he smote 
of them seventy men and fifty thousand men ” is clearly indicated 
by the fact that it is followed in the Authorised (1611) Version, 
it is only natural that Poole should begin with it. This rendering 


-is open, he tells us, to the following objections: 


(1) There is no “and” connecting these words in the 
Hebrew. 

(2) The order of the numbers is inverted; if the two form 
a total, the larger should precede. 

(3) The repetition of the word “ men” would be super- 


fluous. 
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(4) So grievous a punishment is not in harmony with the 
character of God, who is gracious and long-suffering. 

(5) The population of Bethshemesh could not have been 
as large as this total would indicate. 


Beginning with the last of these objections, Poole points 
out that the great fertility and fruitfulness of the land of Canaan 
might account for the great size of the population of Beth- 
shemesh. As to the objection that a merciful God could not 
have dealt so severely with the men of Bethshemesh, Poole 
points out that God is just as well as merciful; and he instances 
the Flood and the destruction of Sodom as signal examples of 
the severity of His judgments. Yet Poole was not satisfied with 
this argument, for he reminds us that the men of Bethshemesh 
“* rejoiced ” when they saw the ark and “ offered burnt offerings 
and sacrificed sacrifices the same day unto the Lord”’, a fact 
which makes the severity of the punishment all the more remark- 
able. To this it may be added that the expression, ‘ looked 
into (at, on)”’ the ark, is ambiguous and may be used in both 
a good and a bad sense, so that it is only through the severity of 
the punishment that the heinousness of the offence is made 
clear. As regards the second and third of the difficulties which 
he has listed, Poole mentions the explanation given in the 
Targum and followed in the Vulgate that the seventy men were 
“elders ”, while the fifty thousand were of the “ congregation ”, 
i.e., were just ordinary folk. Such an explanation is opposed 
by the fact that the same word for “‘ men” is used after both 
of the numbers;! and while it is unusual for the smaller number 
in a total to be placed first* this is not a sufficient reason for 
making this sharp distinction between the relative status of the 
two groups. 

We should now expect Poole, having dealt with all the 
other objections to the LXX rendering, to discuss the one which 


1 In the case of the genealogies given in Gen. v and xi we very frequently 
find the word “ year” used twice where the total is made up of hundreds and 
smaller numbers (e.g. “ And Seth lived five years and a hundred years and begat 
Enosh ”’), and even where it is composed of tens and digits (Gen. v. 15: “ And 
Mahalalel lived five years and sixty years and begat Jared’). 

2 Aside from the genealogies in Gen. v and xi the inverted order is rare in 
the Old Testament. We find it in Num. iii. 50, 1 Kings. v. 12, Neh. vii. 70, 
Ezek. xviii. 16, 17, 30, 32, 33, 34- Num. iii. 43 is especially interesting: the 
total 22,273 is given as “ two and twenty thousand, three and seventy and two 
hundred ”’, 
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he has mentioned first, the absence of the “ and ”’ in the Hebrew 
text. But he does not do so. This might be understood to 
mean either that he regarded the difficulty as negligible or as 
insuperable. We shall see presently that he cannot have regarded 
it as insuperable, since the view which he finally accepts resembles 
the LXX rendering in requiring the ‘and ’’. But such cavalier 
treatment of a difficulty which Poole has placed first in his list 
is remarkable to say the least. For to anyone at all familiar with 
the syntax of the numerals in Hebrew, the absence of the “‘ and ”’ 
is the most remarkable feature in this passage and the only 
objection which can be raised from the standpoint of grammar 
to the correctness of the LXX rendering. If the “ seventy 
men ”’ and the “ fifty thousand men ”’ are the two members of 
a single total, the omission of the conjunction is most difficult 
to account for. It is practically without parallel in Biblical 
Hebrew.! Were Vit the result of a simple scribal error, such a 
crass blunder would almost certainly have been discovered and 
corrected before it could have come to be regarded as the 
authoritative reading. Yet the Massoretes have not even given 
us an alterndtive redding (Qeré) inserting the ‘“‘and’’. Conse- 
quently, the fact that there is no “and” in the Hebrew is the 
greatest objection to the commonly accepted rendering of the 
LXX. Poole seems to have recognised this for he proceeds to 
express a strong preference for an interpretation which does 
not require the ‘‘and”’, and then, with strange inconsistency, 
finally decides in favour of one which does require it. 


II. THE RENDERING OF THE PESHITTA 


This rendering agrees as we have seen with the LXX in 
joining the two numbers together by “and” to form a single 
total, but differs from it in this respect that it makes the second 
number “ five thousand” instead of “ fifty thousand’’. Yet 
this is the solution which Poole finally accepts. And this ap- 
parently accounts for his failure to attach any great importance 
to the absence of the “‘ and ’’ in the Hebrew, since this objection 
weighs quite as strongly against the one rendering as against 


1 It not seldom happens, of course, that where a total is made up of thousands, 
hundreds, tens and digits the “and” is used only before the last. But the com- 
plete omission of the conjunction is extremely rare. An example is Neh. vii. 42, 
but in the parallel passage, Ezra ii. 39, the “ and ”’ is present, an indication perhaps 
that its omission in the Nehemiah passage is a scribal error. 
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the other. Arguing in favour of the Peshitta rendering Poole 
tells us that the whole structure of Biblical infallibility would 
not be undermined or shattered (/abefactari) by the admission 
that the number “fifty ’’ represents a scribal error which has 
occurred in the transmission of the Biblical text. This is of 
course to be admitted. But the reason which Poole alleges for 
holding that such an error is to be recognised in this instance 
and that the reading of the Peshitta is to be preferred to that 
of the Hebrew is a decidedly weak one. He tells us that this 
is the only variation between the Syriac and the Hebrew. But 
such is not the case. The Syriac twice inserts the word “ Lord ”’ 
as subject of the verb “‘smote’”’. Instead of ‘‘ looked in (on, 
into) the ark” it has “‘ were afraid of the ark’. Finally, the 
Syriac has recast the syntax of the numerals. The Hebrew has 
“‘ seventy man fifty thousand man”. The Peshitta reads “ five 
thousands and seventy men’’. This involves much more than 
the change of the word fifty to five or vice versa. This is especially 
important because it helps us to account for the reading of the 
Syriac. In Syriac the difference between 5,000 and 50,000 is 
simply the difference between the plural noun “ fifty ” (pwn) 
and the singular of the same noun “ five ” (WM), since both of 
these numbers are followed by the plural of the word “‘ thousand”’. 
In the Hebrew, on the contrary, 50,000 requires the singular of 
the word “‘ thousand ’’ while 5,000 requires the plural. Conse- 
quently, Poole was mistaken when he declared that the only 
difference in the two figures is that between the singular and 
plural of the word “ five”’. This is true of the Syriac, but not 
of the Hebrew. In the Hebrew a change in both words is involved 
if we read “‘ five thousands ”’ instead of “ fifty thousand’. So 
we must conclude that Poole made only a superficial study of 
the Syriac, since he failed to recognise that the change from 
$0,000 to 5,000 would be far more likely to occur in the trans- 
mission of the Peshitta, than the change from 5,000 to 50,000 
to occur in the transmission of the Hebrew. Of course if we 
are dealing with the question of an intentional change the altera- 
tion could have been made quite as easily in the one as in the 
other. But the evidence in support of the reading “ fifty 


1 This is not the only case where the figures given in the Peshitta are lower 
than those in the MT. In 1 Sam. xiii. 5 the Syriac reads 3,000 instead of 30,000, 
in 2 Sam. x. 18 it has 4,000 instead of 40,000. In the one case the Greek of Lucian 
supports the Syriac, in the other the Arabic. 
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thousand ”’ is far stronger than that which supports the reading 
“ five thousand”. If the familiar rule of the textual critic that 
the more difficult reading is likely to be the true one has any 
applicability to this passage, it argues in favour of the correct- 
ness of the Hebrew text. 


III. THE RENDERING OF THE HEBREW TEXT 


The most remarkable difference between the Hebrew text 
and the renderings of the versions which have just been con- 
sidered is, as we have seen, the fact that the words “ seventy 
men ”’ and “‘ fifty thousand men”’ are not joined by the con- 
junction “and”. The only natural inference from this fact is 
that the two numbers are not to be joined together to form one 
total; in other words, that ‘“‘ only seventy men were smitten ”’. 
Despite the fact that he finally decides in favour of the Peshitta 
rendering, Poole says of this interpretation: “ This seems to 
me exceedingly probable.” And he proceeds to discuss three 
renderings or interpretations which assume this to be the case. 
They are the following: 


(1) ‘“ And he smote of the people seventy men (who had 
the value of) fifty thousand men.” 

(2) “And he smote of the people seventy men (out of) 
fifty thousand men.” 

(3) ‘“‘ And he smote of the people seventy men, fifty (out 
of) a thousand men.” 


While all proceed upon the common assumption that only 
seventy men were smitten, these interpretations differ radically 
among themselves. The first is not worthy of serious con- 
sideration. It is clearly based on the Targum and carries the 
Rabbinical idea of the dignity and importance of the “elders” 
to a ridiculous extreme. The second rendering would require 
either that the words “ fifty thousand men” be regarded as 
constituting an adverbial accusative, or that a preposition be 


1 Poole refers to 2 Sam. xviii. 3 as supporting such an interpretation. We 
might also compare 1 Chron. xii. 14: “ These [eleven] were among the sons of 
Gad, captains of the host: one was for a hundred—the little (least); and the great 
one (greatest) for a thousand.” ‘That is, the least of these mighty men of Gad 
was the equal of a hundred ordinary men, the greatest was worth a thousand. 
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inserted or restored to connect these words with what precedes. 
This would meet the difficulty raised by Poole against the LXX 
rendering that God could not have punished the men of Beth- 
shemesh so severely as to slay more than 50,000 of them. But 
it does not meet the difficulty that Bethshemesh could not have 
had a population of more than 50,000 adult males. Both of 
these difficulties are met by the third of the renderings, which 
must therefore be regarded as the most attractive of the three. 
And as these difficulties are the ones which appeal most strongly 
to us to-day, just as they did to Poole, it is worthy of very careful 
consideration. Poole, despite the fact that he finally decided 
against it, said of this rendering: ‘“‘ The disadvantages of the 
commonly received version [that based on the LXX] support 
this conjecture most strongly.” In support of it he points out 
that there are passages in the Old Testament where the force 
of the preposition “‘ from” is plainly felt despite the fact that 
it does not appear in the Massoretic Text, or where it should 
be restored in that text.* 


Iv. ‘‘AND HE SMOTE SEVENTY MEN, FIFTY (FROM) A THOUSAND 


MEN 


This very attractive rendering of the Hebrew text must 
now be tested along three lines: grammatical, textual, and 
exegetical. 


1. The Grammatical Problem. 


As far as grammar and syntax are concerned, “‘ and he 
smote seventy men, fifty a thousand men”, is to be regarded 
as a perfectly possible rendering of the Hebrew of this passage. 


1 The explanation given by Poole that the words “ fifty thousand men” 
could be a genitive after the word “ people”, despite the intervening words 
“seventy men’”’ (percussit de populo guinguaginta millium virorum, seu, in quo erant 
viri quinguaginta millia, viros septuaginta) involves an impossible construction in 
Hebrew. Ps. xcvii. 7, cxix. 8, cxxxix. 14, to which he appeals, do not support it 
in the least. 

2 The examples which Poole cites are of quite varying value. Ex. xrxxvi. 8 
proves nothing, since the preposition “ from ”’ is never used with the word “ linen ” 
(byssus). In 2 Sam. xxiii. 24 “ from Bethlehem” may be the correct reading 
(cf. 1 Chron. xi. 26). In 2 Kings xvii. 24 “ and from Sepharvaim” is supported 
by the Qeri, but since the preposition has just occurred before four nouns in this 
series of five, it might perhaps have been omitted here as superfluous. In Josh vii. 13 
“ from before his enemies” is quite unnecessary. Ex. xix. 12 “ take heed from 
going up” is much more probable (see below). 
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The words “‘ fifty a thousand men ” constitute an explanatory 
apposition to “seventy men”. “A thousand men” is an 
adverbial accusative of specification. “‘ A thousand ” is a proper 
rendering of the word e/eph which practically never occurs with 
the numeral “ one”’ except in larger combinations, e/eph regu- 
larly meaning “‘ one thousand ” when standing by itself.1 Both 
in the case of the figure “ fifty thousand ” and “a [i.e., one] 
thousand ”’ the thing numbered, which is “ man’’, follows regu- 
larly in the singular as here. Consequently the expression is 
ambiguous; and “‘ fifty thousand men”’ or “ fifty a thousand 
men ”’ are equally possible renderings. That the former is the 
more natural is of course to be admitted. But this fact must be 
weighed against the other fact that in the context this natural 
rendering is very unnatural and may even be regarded as highly 
improbable if not really impossible. Consequently, it may be 
said in defence of the unnatural rendering that in the context 
it is the only natural rendering and that the writer may have 
used this ambiguous expression because to him and supposedly 
to his readers the expression could have only one meaning: viz., 
that only seventy men were slain and that this was on a basis 
of fifty per thousand. The principle that the meaning of words, 
phrases, and sentences is to be determined by the context, 
both immediate and more remote, is of universal application. 
It not seldom happens that the real clue to the meaning of an 
expression, both the apparently clear and the obscure, is supplied 
by the context and by the context alone. 


2. The Textual Problem. 

While the rendering “ fifty a thousand men” is gram- 
matically possible and may be regarded as quite intelligible in 
the light of the context, the fact that it makes the expression 
ambiguous and somewhat obscure must be regarded as an 
obstacle in the way of its acceptance. Language is intended to 
convey thought, not to conceal it. Lucidity of expression is an 
important characteristic of good writing. Consequently, while 
“ fifty a thousand ”’ is intelligible, it is to be noted that the 
clear and unambiguous way of expressing this idea would be 
either “fifty of (9) a thousand” or “fifty from (9) a 


1 In Isa. xxx. 17 the “ one” is clearly added for the sake of emphasis: “ one 
thousand at the rebuke of one, (or) at the rebuke of five, they will flee.” But such 
an expression is unusual and exceptional. 


20 
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thousand”’.! “‘ Fifty from a thousand”’ would be perfectly clear and 
unambiguous. This would involve the assumption that the con- 
sonant Mem has been lost before the word e/eph and should be 
restored. In favour of such an assumption it is to be noted that 
the word “‘ fifty’ which immediately precedes ends with Mem. 
This fact is of great importance because it is a well established 
principle of textual criticism that the writing of a letter once 
(monography) where it should be written twice is most likely 
to occur in cases where a word begins with the same letter as 
the one with which the immediately preceding word ends.* In 
the copying of Hebrew manuscripts, especially when this was 
done by dictation, such an error would be likely to be made 
because in Hebrew orthography the regular rule is that a con- 
sonant which is to be doubled is only written once. This rule 
applies, strictly speaking, only within the body of a single word. 
Whether it was ever given a wider application, it would be difficult 
to say.* But that it could be a fruitful source of transcriptional 
errors would seem to be obvious. If such a scribal error is to be 
recognised here, the ambiguity of the expression disappears and 
one of the main objections to this rendering would be obviated. 


3. The Exegetical Problem. 


As Poole pointed out, it is in the light of the difficulties 
which confront the usual rendering of this passage that the 
one which we have been considering commends itself to us as 


1 For the use of 9 see Num. xxxi. 5, Josh. xxii. 14, Judges xx. ro. For J) (i.e. 
1%) see Eccles. vii. 28. 

2 Passages where such an error may have occurred in the case of Mem are: 
Ex. xix. 12 “take heed to yourselves from going up” (mentioned by Poole); 
Job xxxiii. 17 “to withdraw a man from his purpose”; Job. xxxvii. 7 “ that all 
men may know his work ”’. 

* Dr. R. D. Wilson (Studies in the Book of Daniel [1917], pp. 30f.) has 
pointed out that specimens of such “ monographic” writing are to be found on 
the Aramaic dockets of Babylonian tablets in the spelling of proper names. But 
proper names may be regarded as constituting single words even though they may 
be formed of a combination of words. It is natural to suppose that in cases where 
a consonant was regularly slurred over in pronunciation it might also disappear 
from the orthography. This may be the explanation of the anomalous form of the 
Piel participle of the verb “ refuse ” (73X73). It occurs four times (Exod. vii. 27, 
ix. 2, x. 4, Jer. xxxviii. 21) without the preformative Mem. It is to be noted that 
in every one of these instances it follows the word “ if” (GN). There are three 
Pp ossible explanations. The Mem of the preformative may have been lost through 
a scribal error. The word may have been spelled as pronounced; the doubled 
Mem at the beginning was not written twice because not pronounced. The Mem 
of the word “ if’ is to be regarded as doubled, being run together in pronunciation 
with the following participle. 
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worthy of careful attention. It avoids all the difficulties con- 
nected with the notion that more than fifty thousand men were 
slain. It also helps us to understand Josephus’s account of this 
tragic event, his failure to mention the “ fifty thousand men”. 
If he believed that ‘‘ seventy men and fifty thousand men” 
were smitten, it would be incredible that he should have men- 
tioned the seventy and made no mention of the fifty thousand. 
But if, following the Hebrew text, he recognised that only 
seventy were smitten, he might in the brief account which he 
gives of this event have ignored the explanatory comment to 
the effect that the punishment was on a basis of fifty per thousand. 
That may have seemed to him a detail which he could safely 
ignore. The objection that this interpretation is out of harmony 
with the words of verse 19, “and the people mourned, because 
the Lord had smitten the people with a great slaughter”, can 
hardly be regarded as serious. When we consider the number 
of households which the seventy men who were smitten may 
have represented, and how suddenly and unexpectedly the joy 
of the people had been turned to mourning, we can readily 
understand that there was “ great lamentation”. There may 
have been few “ households” in Bethshemesh in which there 
was not one dead. Seventy would be a small proportion of more 
than fifty thousand. But seventy out of fourteen hundred would 
be something quite different. It may seem a little singular that 
the writer should tell us that the seventy represented a proportion 
of fifty in a thousand, instead of simply stating that they were 
out of a total of fourteen hundred. But the proportion of those 
smitten to the total of those involved in the trespass may have 
been the thing which interested him and which seemed to him 
especially important. If such was the case it would account 
for his commenting on the event in this rather singular way. 

Whether this solution of a difficult problem commends 
itself to them or not, it should be recognised by critics of the 
Bible, in all fairness, that they have no right to describe the 
statement regarding the severity of the punishment of the men 
of Bethshemesh as one which from the standpoint of ethics and 
archaeology is “incredible in itself”, when the interpretation 
to which such a characterisation is applicable is one which is 
definitely barred by the very phraseology of the Hebrew text 
of the passage itself. 

Wayne, Penna. Oswatp T. ALtIs. 
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PREFACE TO BIBLE STUDY? 


Canon Ricnarpson has already established a reputation for himself as an accom- 
plished writer on Biblical subjects; and it will be conceded by readers of his latest 
volume—whether or not they agree with his conclusions—that he has added an 
eminently readable book to our theological literature. 

The purpose of this volume—as the title indicates—is to furnish an aid to 
Bible study; and on such subjects as “ The Right Approach to the Bible”, “ Judg- 
ment and Salvation”, and “The Witness of the Old Testament to Christ”, 
the author says many things that are distinctly helpful. Accepting the Bible as 
“ God’s own appointed channel of communication with men”, he regards a right 
approach to the Scriptures as necessary to a correct interpretation of God’s revealed 
will. He allows that God speaks through other media, such as Nature, the events 
of history, and the Sacraments, but affirms that His message, so expressed, will be 
intelligible only to “ the mind which has learnt to read the language of the Bible ”’. 

Canon Richardson quotes approvingly from Chapter I of the Westminster 
Confession, which deals with the subject “‘ Of the Holy Scripture”, but his own 
doctrine of the Bible certainly cannot be described as Confessional. It is Barthian 
rather than Calvinistic. “God speaks through the Bible,” he writes, “ but His 
word for me is not the printed page before me (whether in English or Greek or 
Hebrew) but the message which He is revealing to me in my heart through the 
Scriptures.” ‘The degree in which the Bible is inspired is to be measured by the 
“ level of truth ” which it contains, and “ by its power to awaken in us a genuine 
experience of God”. Indeed, Canon Richardson adopts a rather superior air 
when referring to those who still hold “ the theory of verbal inspiration”. They 
are either “ those who have not had the opportunity of sympathetically under- 
standing the achievements of modern Biblical scholarship ”, or “‘ those few better- 
educated Christians who confuse the truth of the doctrine of the Spirit in our 
hearts with the theory of verbal inspiration”. Evidently, they are not to be classed, 
as regards true enlightenment, with the Critics by whom, for example, “ the tradi- 
tional view of the Mosaic authorship of the first five books of the Bible was for 
ever disproved”. The conclusions of these Liberal sevants are not open to ques- 
tion! They are “ beyond cavil’’! “They are not hypothetical reconstructions or 
tentative suggestions, but truths as assured as anything ever can be in the sphere 
of literary research.” Such a pronouncement might well be expected from a 
Rip Van Winkle among theologians, but coming from Canon Richardson it is 
difficult to account for. Can it be that he discounts the testimony of modern 
archaeological research, or that he has deliberately closed his eyes to this massive 
body of evidence which has done so much to prove the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch, and, incidentally, to demonstrate the purely hypothetical nature of 
the reconstructions of the Critics? “’The monuments of the past”, declared 
Professor A. H. Sayce, “ are a more solid argument than the guesses and preposses- 
sions of the modern theorist.” 

We find it hard to understand also how Canon Richardson accepts so fully 
the Old Testament witness to Christ while, apparently, he hesitates to accept 
Christ’s witness to the Old Testament. Canon Liddon has put the matter tersely 
where he writes, in reference to the critical theory of the origin of the Pentateuch, 


1 Preface to Bible Study. By Alan Richardson, B.D. (Student Christian Movement 
Press Ltd., 56, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 1943. 128 pp. 55 net.) 
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“ How is such a supposition reconcilable with the authority of Him Who has so 
solemnly commended to us the Books of Moses, and Whom Christians believe to 
be too wise to be Himself deceived, and too good to deceive His creatures?” 
G. N. M. Conus. 
Edinburgh. 


MORE STUDIES OF THE DISRUPTION 


Scortanp has certainly not allowed the centenary of the Disruption to pass un- 
noticed in a literary sense. Dr. Hugh Watt’s fine study, Thomas Chalmers and 
the Disruption, was given an extended review in the April number of The Evangelical 
Quarterly. And here are three further studies of that mighty event. The first 
was written at the request of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
the other two at the request of the General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland. The three books differ in one respect from Dr. Watt’s study, in that 
they are avowedly written from a particular angle or standpoint. 

Professor Henderson reviews the story of the Disruption from the standpoint 
of the present situation, and especially in the light of the Union of 1929.! His 
concern is to set what took place in 1843 in what he regards as its right perspective, 
feeling as he does that its significance was greatly exaggerated at the time and 
for many years afterwards. His grasp of the historical events is clear and masterly, 
as was to be expected, but, as far as the present reviewer is concerned, the book 
is marred by the constant tendency to minimise the greatness of the Disruption 
itself as an event, to water down the differences that separated the two parties, 
and especially to rob Chalmers, Cunningham and Candlish of the greatness and 
glory that is surely theirs. However much one may believe in the union and unity 
of the Churches, it is surely unnecessary to regard every disruption and separation 
in the past as being almost sinful. The reply to such a suggestion is that it is always 
easy to obtain a coalition of people who believe nothing in particular. 

Mr. Collins? and Mr. Macleod? also write from a particular angle, and that 
is the tradition of the continuing Free Church of Scotland. ‘They therefore glory 
in the event of 1843 and deplore the Unions which took place in 1900 and 1929. 

Mr. Collins also places the Disruption in the setting and background of the 
history of the Church of Scotland. His object is to show that Chalmers and his 
followers were but repeating the actions of Knox, Melville, Henderson, the 
Covenanters and all the great heroes of Scottish Church History. They were 
animated not by a mere party or political spirit, but by that genuine concern for 
the headship of Christ over the Church and for the spiritual liberty of the people 
which has ever been the outstanding characteristic of the Church of Scotland— 
using that term in its catholic sense. 

In this book Mr. Collins’s well-known interest in persons and personalities 
constantly emerges, and his thumb-nail sketches of the leading actors in the Dis- 
ruption are well-night perfect. The modern vogue of what is called “ de-bunking ” 
the great men of the past, and especially of the nineteenth century, clearly does not 
appeal to him. 

Mr. Macleod is not so much concerned to deal with the actual history of the 
Disruption as to give an exposition of the great principles which were then discussed 
and for which the Disruption fathers contended. He does this by discussing “ The 
Constitution ”, “The Constitutive Principle”, “The People’s Liberty”, “The 
State’s Responsibility’ and “’The Church’s Obligation”. Each one of these 

él Heritage. By G. D. Henderson, D.D., D.Litt. (Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 
s. 6d. net. 
my Whoa Faith Follow. By G. N. M. Collins, B.D. (Free Church Publications 
Committee, Edinburgh. 3s. net.) 

* Steadfast in the Faith. By William Macleod, J.P., M.A., H.C.F. (Free Church 
Publications Committee, Edinburgh. 3s. net.) 
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principles is discussed not only in terms of what was said during the “'Ten Years’ 
Conflict” but also in the light of the teaching of Knox, the statements of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, and the teaching of the great theologians of the 
nineteenth century. 

It is a truly erudite piece of work, and of the four books on the Disruption 
which have been noticed in this Querter/y it serves to focus attention on the theolo- 
gical aspect of the great event more than any of the others. It is of particular value 
= the present time when there is so much discussion as to the true nature of the 

urch. 

The reading of these books makes one sigh for days when men shall again 
be prepared to sacrifice all for the sake of religious and spiritual truths, and long 
also for leaders of men of the type of Chalmers. 


Westminster Chapel, D. Martyn Luiorp-Jongs. 
London. 


THE SICKNESS UNTO DEATH! 


In February, 1848, Kierkegaard planned a work dealing with the Christian diag- 
nosis of man’s sickness unto death through sin, and with the Christian remedy 
for sin in the atonement. He planned the work in two parts: (1) “’Tue Con- 
sciousness oF Sin: The sickness unto death; Christian Discourses,” (2) “ Funpa- 
MENTAL Heainc: The Christian Therapeutic; The Atonement.” 

The scheme as originally planned did not see the light of day, and in July, 
1849, The Sickness unto Death was published with the sub-title, “ A Christian 
Psychological Exposition for Edification and Wakening”’. 

Kierkegaard expounds the nature of the sickness unto death as despair. “ Man 
is a synthesis of the infinite and the finite, of the temporal and the eternal, of freedom 
and necessity ” (p. 17): man can therefore only be his true self when he is willing 
to be himself grounded transparently in the Power which has constituted him. 
Despair is a sickness in the spirit, in the self, when the self is not related to itself 
and to God. “ Despair is the disrelationship in a relation which relates itself to 
itself. . . . This thing of despairing is inherent in man himself; but if he were 
not a synthesis, he could not despair, nor, if the synthesis were not from God’s 
hand, constituted in the right relationship, could man despair” (pp. 21-2). Des- 
pair is a qualification of spirit, that it is related to the eternal in man. 

Clearly a mortal sickness should not be regarded as a sickness unto death. 
In the Christian understanding death itself is a transition unto life, so that from 
the Christian point of view there can be no earthly, bodily, sickness unto death. 
“ But the torment of despair is precisely this, not to be able to die. . . . So to 
be sick unto death is, not to be able to die—yet not as though there were hope 
of life; no, the hopelessness in this case is that even the last hope, death, is not 
available. When death is the greatest danger, one hopes for life; but when one 
becomes acquainted with an even more dreadful danger, one hopes for death. 
So when the danger is so great that death has become one’s hope, despair is the 
disconsolateness of not being able to die. It is in this last sense that despair is the 
sickness unto death, this agonizing contradiction, this sickness in the self, ever- 
lastingly to die, to die and yet not to die, to die the death... . . If one might die 
of despair as one dies of a sickness, then the eternal in him, the self, must be capable 
of dying in the same sense that the body dies of sickness. But this is an impossi- 
bility; the dying of despair transforms itself constantly into a living” (p. 25). 

As a Christian psychiatrist, Kierkegaard proceeds to analyse the forms which 
despair may take in the self which is not “ whole ’’ through the forgiveness of the 
Cross. The various forms of despair are discoverable abstractly by reflecting upon the 

1 The Sickness unto Death. By Séren Kierkegaard. Translated from the Danish by 
Walter Lowrie. (Oxford University Press. 1941. 231 pp. 145.) 
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factors which compose the self as a synthesis. “The self is composed of infinity 
and finiteness. But the synthesis is a relationship, and it is a relationship, which, 
though it is derived, relates itself to itself, which means freedom” (p. 43). The 
conscious synthesis of infinitude and finitude can be performed only by means of 
a relationship to God. Consequently, “ the self is in sound health and free from 
despair only when it is grounded transparently in God” (p. 45). 

There is, first of all, the despair of infinitude which takes the form of the 
fantastical. Generally this so carries a man out into the infinite that it merely 
carries him away from himself and therewith prevents him from returning to 
himself. “The self thus leads a fantastic existence in abstract endeavour after 
infinity, or in abstract isolation, constantly lacking itself, from which it merely 
gets further and further away.” On the other hand, there is also the despair of 
finitude due to the lack of infinitude, which takes the form of the indifferent and 
the narrow. “ Worldliness”’, Kierkegaard appositely remarks, “ means precisely 
attributing infinite value to the indifferent” (p. 50). Worldly men may use their 
talents and accumulate money, but spiritually understood they have no self, no 
self for whose sake they could venture everything, no self before God—however 
selfish they may be for all that. 

Further, there are forms of despair which are unconscious of their real nature. 
But unawareness is so far from removing despair, that, on the contrary, it con- 
ceals the most dangerous form of despair, for in unconsciousness of being in despair 
a man is furthest from being conscious of himself as spirit. The degree of con- 
sciousness only potentiates despair, and gives to it a greater degree of intensity. 

The first section of the book is entirely devoted to an exposition of despair, 
in all its ramifications, as reflected in the unregenerate self. It is a searching and 
detailed analysis of the hidden sickness of mankind. The second section of the 
book deals with despair as sin, sin as positive defiance against God. 

Kierkegaard opens with the words: “ Sin is this: before God, or with the 
conception of God, to be in despair at not willing to be oneself, or in despair at 
willing to be oneself. Thus sin is potentiated weakness or potentiated defiance: 
sin is the potentiation of despair” (p. 123). Kierkegaard takes in all seriousness 
the fact that sin is primarily and fundamentally an offence against the holiness 
of God. The words of the psalmist: “ Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, 
and done this evil in thy sight” (Ps. li. 4) are basic to all his thought. “ The 
earlier dogmatic was right in asserting that the fact that the sin was before God 
infinitely potentiated it. Their fault lay in regarding God as something external, 
and in assuming that it was only now and then men sinned against God . . . What 
we need to emphasize is that the self has the conception of God, and that then 
it does not will as He wills, and so is disobedient. Nor is it only now and then 
one sins before God: for every sin is before God, or rather it is this which properly 
makes human guilt to be sin” (pp. 128-9). 

Because sin is before God, the opposite of sin is not virtue but faith; “ what- 
soever is not of faith is sin ” (Rom. xiv. 23). Faith involves the possibility of offence. 
Whosoever has not the humble courage to dare to believe must be offended. 
“That which in the relation between man and man is known as admiration/envy, 
in the relation between man and God is adoration /offense ” (p. 139). 

The definition of sin as “ before God”’ prevents any humanistic interpreta- 
tion of sin as ignorance. For if sin is ignorance, then sin does not exist, since sin 
is definitely conscious. If sin consists in being ignorant of what is right, so that 
one consequently does what is wrong, sin does not exist. Because he knows nothing 
of the defiant will Socrates cannot reach a true conception of sin. “ Socrates explains 
that he who does not do the right thing has not understood it; but Christianity 
goes a little further back and says, it is because he will not understand it, and 
this in turn is because he does not will the right. And in the next place, describing 
what properly is defiance, it teaches that a man does wrong although he under- 
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stands what is right, or forbears to do right although he understands what is right ” 
(p. 154). Sin lies in the will, and not in the intellect, and this corruption of the 
will goes beyond the consciousness of the individual. The possibility of offence 
consists in the fact that there has to be a revelation from God to enlighten man 
as to what sin is, how deep it lies, and how it can be forgiven. 

Where there is unwillingness to hear anything about repentance and grace 
or the forgiveness of sins, it must be related either to weakness or defiance: “ that 
of weakness which being offended does not dare to believe, or that of defiance 
which being offended will not believe” (p. 185). God offers reconciliation in 
the forgiveness of sins. Before this miracle of God’s grace, the attitude of paganism 
is indifference. But almost worse appears to Kierkegaard the attitude of nominal 
Christians in his day. “ For it is surely very epigrammatic that swearing was after 
all not customary in paganism but on the other hand is properly at home in Christen- 
dom; that paganism generally uttered the name of God with great solemnity, 
with a certain horror, with a dread of the mysterious, whereas in Christendom 
the name of God is surely the word which occurs most frequently in daily speech 
and is absolutely the word to which one attaches the least meaning and uses most 
carelessly, because this poor revealed God (who was so imprudent and unwise as 
to become revealed instead of keeping Himself hidden as superior persons always 
do) has become a personage all too well known by the whole population, to whom 
one renders an exceedingly great service by going once in a while to Church, 
where one is praised for it by the parson, who on God’s behalf thanks one for the 
honour of the visit, confers upon one the title of pious, and on the other hand 
taunts a bit those who never do God the honour of going to church ” (pp. 189-90). 

Kierkegaard has some pungent things to say about sin. The doctrine that 
we are sinners, thou and I, absolutely disperses the “ crowd”. Moreover, it fixes 
the qualitative distinction between God and man more absolutely than anything 
else can. “ Sin is the only thing universally predicated of man which cannot in 
any way, either via megationis or via eminentiae, be affirmed of God. It may be 
affirmed of God that He is not finite as man is, and so, via megationis, that He 
is infinite; but to affirm of God that He is not a sinner is blasphemy.”” Consequently, 
“as a sinner, man is separated from God by a yawning qualitative abyss. And 
obviously God is separated from man by the same yawning qualitative abyss when 
He forgives sins” (p. 199). In this infinite difference of quality between God 
and man lies the possibility of offence. But he who is not offended worships in 
faith, and in such worship expresses his consciousness of the abyss of quality, 
separating him from God. 

Any catena of e¢xcerpta is inevitably inadequate and unsatisfying. Kierkegaard 
is a superb literary craftsman, and it is difficult to preserve his delicate framework 
in any summary. His thesis is gradually built up with logical consistency, and 
this is especially so as he analyses such concepts as “ dread” and “ sin”’. Suffice 
it to say that this is one of the most stimulating and suggestive of Kierkegaard’s 
masterpieces, worthily printed by the Oxford University Press in accordance with 
their usual high standards. 

S. Barton Bassace. 
West Drayton, Middx. 
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